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The Humanist Image 


IHE public image of a humanist is changing for the 
better. Gibes about ‘old-fashioned rationalism’ 
appear from time to time in the religious Press and 
apologetic obituary notices, but they are less frequent. 
It is just silly to pretend that the young philosophers 
inspired by Wittgenstein are ‘Victorian survivals’. 
Scientists such as Sir Julian Huxley and Dr Bronowski 
are also too -well known to be dismissed as philistines. 
It would be nonsensical to apply the term to such creative 
writers as C. P. Snow and Kathleen Nott. One cannot 
think of Earl Russell as a Victorian. Although his scepti- 
cism has not wavered he is anything but merely ‘ negative ’. 
In the hope of finding support for a discredited stereotype 
our critics turn from the top flight to the rank and file 
of the humanist movement. Here and there they may find 
an individual who meets their requirements, but the tables 
could easily be turned by selecting exaggerated types 
from the membership of religious bodies. The question- 
naire sent to readers of The Humanist has enabled us to 
get a clearer picture of what humanism is today than we 
could have obtained in any other way. Moreover, it is 
a picture of what actually exists. To discover what human- 
ists believe we must ask them. 

The majority of members of the RPA joined between 
the two world wars and immediately after 1945. They fall 
mainly into the age group 40-55. The political affiliation 
of all members works out as Left Wing, 55 per cent; 
Middle of the Road, 33 per cent; Right Wing, 11 per 
cent; indefinite, 1 per cent. Slightly more describe them- 
selves as ‘agnostic’ than ‘ atheist’, On the vexed question 
of whether this journal attacks the Churches too strongly, 
the total membership is about evenly divided, but the 
majority under twenty-five years of age want less criticism 
and more positive affirmation. Here, however, there is no 
widespread agreement except on such questions as sex 
and marriage, racial equality, secular education. What 
emerges is the portrait of an organization which has suc- 
cessfully adjusted itself to the winds of change in the 
twentieth century because rational inquiry is self-correcting. 
The founding fathers of the RPA were evidently wise in 
advocating a method of solving problems rather than cut- 
and-dried solutions. As in a scientific experiment, every- 
thing can be called in question except the instrument 
employed. Our instrument is human reason. Ultimately all 
progress — and perhaps our very survival — depends on 
the extent to which we use it. 


the EAMG, 
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CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


HE majority of humanists 
will welcome the new 
drive of the National 
Campaign for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment, which now 
has the support of the most 
intellectual and unconventional 
member of the royal family, the 
Earl of Harewood. It will take 
more than raised eyebrows to 
deter him. With Mr Victor Gol- 
lancz to handle publicity and 
the redoubtable Mr Silverman 
to keep the pot boiling in the 
House of Commons, something 
will have to be done to clear 
up the scandalous confusion 
over the Homicide Act. It was 
one of those compromises which 
please nobody. Either all mur- 
derers should be hanged or the 
death penalty should be abol- 
ished. At present it is considered 
more wicked to shoot a man 
than to strangle a child or 
poison a woman. There is the 
strange implication that hang- 
ing is a deterrent in Britain, 
though it may not be so in 
most other civilized countries. 
For my part, I cannot under- 
stand why it is not a deterrent, 
but the evidence is plain. Those 
countries which have abolished 
the death penalty have not 
suffered the dire consequences 
predicted. If the evidence went 
the other way I should favour 
retention. But even when Tyburn 
made a public holiday, and a 
man was strung up for picking 
pockets, the ghoulish spectators 
had to keep tight hold of their 
purses. 


Archepiscopal Rebuke 


AM rebuked by Cardinal 

Godfrey’s private secretary 
for imputing to His Eminence 
in the December issue the pithy 
phrase ‘Punish more ; treat less’. 
I have now seen a copy of the 
original address and it does not 
contain this phrase. Let me 
admit that I was wrong; but I 
am tempted to add the Cardinal 
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seems to have said much the 
same thing in other words. It 
seemed so to The Times, on 
which I had to rely for my 
information, since the Press re- 
lease of the speech was not sent 
to The Humanist. The report in 
The Times on October 27 car- 
ried the headline: ‘ ‘Punish 
More; Treat Less”. Cardinal 
Godfrey’s view on Crime.’ What 
I described as a ‘pithy phrase’ 
was put in inverted commas, 
which normally denotes a quota- 
tion, not a summary.,So if the 
Cardinal feels that his views 
have been distorted, the com- 
plaint should be addressed to 
The Times, which began its 
report with the words: ‘More 
emphasis on punishment rather 
than on so-called treatment of 
criminals was recommended by 
the Archbishop of Westminster, 
Cardinal Godfrey, when he ad- 
dressed the annual meeting of 
the Public Morality Council.’ 

That was the impression his 
words conveyed to an experi- 
enced newspaper reporter, and 
that was what I described as an 
attack on the kind of penal 
reform humanists advocate. If 
the words bear another mean- 
ing, I gladly and unreservedly 
withdraw. I will now quote 
more fully so that readers can 
judge for themselves. 


Propagandists of Evil 


FTER condemning the ex- 

ploitation of sex and crime 
for profit, Cardinal Godfrey 
urged ‘the so-called broad- 
minded critic to face up to the 
duties and obligations of the 
citizen to his family, his neigh- 
bour, his nation and his Maker’. 
He went on: 

The method of these propagand- 
ists of evil follows a familiar 
pattern. First, eliminate the idea 
of sin and make a person his own 
lawmaker in moral issues. Con- 
vince him of this and you elimin- 
ate any idea of guilt. Thus also is 
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Punishment is not merely a deter 
rent; it is meant also to redress 
order of broken relationship 
tween a man and his God. 


In my comment on the aboy 
I said that such an attitude fol 
lows logically from the vie 
that criminals are sinners rather 
than maladjusted personalities 
Isn’t that what the Cardin 
himself is contending? Surel 
the inverted commas did ni 
invert the meaning? 


Colour Bar 


FRICA badly needs tg 

There is a possibility 0 
building up a prosperous indus: 
try in essential oils in Nyasa. 
land. The only expert on this 
subject in the Federation was 
Mr James Sholto Douglas. 
After research work in India, 
West and South Africa, he went 
to Nyasaland last August with 
plans that might make that 
country the centre of a £235. 
million aromatic oil industry. 
The Nyasaland Government 
offered to employ him, but the 
offer was withdrawn when the 
Federal immigration authorities 


refused him a residence permit.) Presg 
He was ordered to leave after| not a 
Christmas. The reason, it} ents 
apnears, is that while in South] to th 


Africa he was prosecuted under 
the notorious Immorality Act.} Love 
The conviction was set aside on 

appeal because his offence had \ W 


not been committed on South 
African soil. His offence was| be d 
to fall in love with a native de 











woman, by whom he had a 
child. He wished to marry her, 
but this was not easy—nor was 
it the best way to advance his 
professional career. 

If the woman’s skin had been 
white instead of black nobody 
ynsibili, WOuld have bothered. I can see, 
d ‘trea of course, that in the tense 
‘punish social situation that now exists, 
political capital can be made 
out of what should be a purely 
private concern. But it is tragic- 
ally frustrating that an import- 
ant development scheme should 
be needlessly jeopardized by 
race prejudice. 





Burning of Books 


I AM not surprised by the com- 
plaint of the secretary of the 
Marriage Guidance Council that 
some books sent to a British 
sailor stationed in Malta were 
seized by the authorities and 
burned. Their offence was to 
give information about birth 
control. In London, the British 
Transport Commission recently 
ordered posters advertising the 
Family Planning Association to 
be withdrawn from all railway 
stations. They had been dis- 
played for four months, but a 
religious pressure group had 
complained. In 1959 similar 
pressure was applied to the 
BMA. As a result its booklet 
Getting Married was withdrawn 
from circulation. I suspect the 
stocks were pulped, not burned. 

How long must we put up 
with this sort of thing? The 
overwhelming majority of people 
in this country approve of birth 
control and every British citizen 
has the right to get information 
about it. The religious minority 
which stands in the way will 
grow bolder with success unless 
something -is done. Let human- 
ists also protest. Letters to the 
Press and to public bodies are 
not a waste of time. Our oppon- 
ents exploit their nuisance value 
to the full. 
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was} be deemed unfit for televiewers 
1ative} in West Germany? The trouble 
does not arise from his bawdy 





passages. They can be easily 
toned down. The objection is to 
his pacifist sentiments. The play 
which has caused such a storm 
is Lysistrata. The plot is simple. 
Sick of war, the womenfolk in 
ancient Athens went on strike. 
They set out to bring the war- 
riors to heel by refusing their 
favours. It is all very amusing 
and undoubtedly provides a 
talking-point for the modern 
world. Such a strike would be 
a more effective form of passive 
resistance than anything we 
have so far tried. However, it 
is rather more than an old joke, 
and the Bundeswehr is probably 
right in thinking it would be 
worse for recruiting than, say, 
our own ‘Army Game’, In short, 
it is an anti-war play, and that 
is not wanted in Munich and 
the Rhineland, though Hamburg 
and Berlin are less queasy. 

The production was to have 
included some top stars and to 
have cost over £100,000. Out of 
eight independent TV services 
to which the play was offered, 
four turned it down flat. Those 
in favour are controlled by 
socialists, those against are fol- 
lowers of Dr Adenauer. 


Twelfth Night 


i tare goodness it’s all over 
—that is my first reaction 
as I remove the holly and sur- 
vey a heap of Christmas cards, 
wondering what on earth to do 
with them. Some are such ex- 
cellent reproductions of famous 
paintings that it seems sacrilege 
to consign them to the flames. 
Sacrilege? An odd word for me 
to use, but no more odd than 
to find what is said to be a 
religious festival illustrated by 
the landscapes of Constable, 
Turner, Van Gogh, Picasso, and 
Sir Winston Churchill. The truth 
is that despite the carol singers 
and the valiant efforts of the 
BBC to persuade us that we live 
in a Christian country, Christ- 
mas has ceased to be a religious 
festival in the old sense. It has 
become a holiday of obligation 
of the new religion of adver- 
tising. 

I must confess that I should 
miss it. The glitter may be tinsel 
but it is welcome in the dreariest 


part of the English winter. 
Humanists should not scowl like 
Scrooge when there are fun and 
games to enjoy. Nor need they 
air their learning by making out 
that they are really celebrating 
a pagan festival. That has 
always seemed to me a rather 
pedantic joke. Much more 
significant today than the 
Christianizing of what was 
formerly pagan is the secular- 
ization of what used to be 
Christian. 


Family Quarrel 


I HAVE received a letter from 
the secretary of the Free- 
thought Society of America 
which gives more details of its 
dispute with Mr Corliss Lamont, 
to which I referred in Novem- 
ber. Briefly, Mr Lamont charged 
the society with bigotry and 
with implying ‘guilt by associa- 
tion’ in raising the question of 
Mr Kennedy’s religion during 
the Presidential election, and 
this is warmly resented. I don’t 
wish to enter a family quarrel 
but having previously com- 
mented I must say something 
on the facts before me. I don’t 
agree with Lamont in dismissing 
the religious issue as irrelevant, 
but I do agree that some pretty 
wild language was used. He was 
surely right in objecting to the 
glaring non sequitur in the fol- 
lowing letter sent to subscribers 
to the Freethought Society: ‘In 
the impending and crucial elec- 
tions need we emphasize to you 
the great danger of a Catholic 
in the White House? Once 
clericalism is re-established, we 
are on our way back to the 
indescribably frightful condi- 
tions of the Dark Ages, because 
authoritarian clericalism is only 
another name for medievalism.’ 
It is not correct to equate the 
Dark Ages with the Middle 
Ages. The victory of Kennedy 
does not entail ‘the re-establish- 
ment of clericalism’ in the 
United States. This is virtually 
admitted since my correspond- 
ent contends that Kennedy is 
sincere but inconsistent—his 
public utterances differ from 
the position adopted by his 
Church. Leave it at that. 
HeEcToR HAWTON 
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Magic and superstition had a necessary function 
until science provided a rational alternative 


DDRESSING a Methodist audience re- 
Az I was confronted with one of the 

oldest arguments of theists —‘ Man had 
always believed in a God’. This statement, if we 
interpret the word ‘god’ in its widest sense, to 
cover all conceptions of a supernatural spiritual 
existence parallel with earthly existence, is broadly 
true. Nowadays, as the dawn of the age of reason 
gradually blossoms into the full light of a 
materialistic day, it is harder to maintain, but 
there are still enough believers in the world to 
give the phrase a contemporary significance. 

Reaching the age of reason, it is necessary to 
be clear as to the origin, indeed the historical 
necessity, of the age of superstition which has 
preceded it and which, in fact, has existed from 
the origin of man as a separate species up to the 
present time when it is having to retreat on all 
fronts in face of the advance of science. 

We will never outlive superstition by denying 
its past role in human development: much better 
to appreciate its necessity to man during the first 
tens of thousands of years of his existence, its 
evolution into its highest form, religion, in the 
last: few, especially the past two, thousand years, 
and its obsolescence only in the past hundred 
years or so, with the intense speeding-up process 
which has accompanied the development and ex- 
tension of scientific discovery during the twentieth 
century. 

Whether we take the view that homo sapiens 
is in a direct line of descent from Neanderthal 
Man and the tool-making Hominids of 500,000 
years ago, as contemporary Russian anthropolo- 
gists are inclined to do, or is only the direct 
descendant of post-Ice-Age man of some 50,000 
years ago, which is at present the generally 
accepted view in this country, the fact remains 
that all agree that mankind had existed for at 
least some 40,000 years before he rose to the level 
of any known form of civilization. The super- 
stitious view of life, in all its many varieties, is 
our heritage from tens of millennia of human 
existence. Regarded against this background, our 
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THE AGE OF SUPERSTITION 


by PAT SLOAN 
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mere hundred years or so of the development of 
rationalist thought and scientific knowledge is : 
minutely short period in the totality of human 
existence on earth. To quote Dean Inge, ‘ it i 
right that we should remember that we stand i 
the middle —or perhaps nearer the beginning 
than the end—of a long evolutionary process 
(Science, Religion and Reality, ed Joseph Need: 


ham, p 349). oe — 
In this evolutionary process, right up to th _ * 

: the ma; 

present century, mankind as a whole has beet ee 3 


continuously superstitious —that is, has alwa 
believed in some form of a spirit world parallel to 
the physical world in which he lived. 

To comprehend the origin of superstition, and 
its naturalness to primitive man, we must try to 
project ourselves back into the conditions of 
primitive tribal society, the society which existed 
for tens of thousands of years before rulers and 
ruled were even thought of, a society in which 
the natural instincts of the animal, kingdom 
gradually became clothed in primitive human 
custom, and in which, because men _ evolved 
language and the power to communicate their 
thoughts, reasons were found for all such cus 
toms, which became embodied in tradition and 
myth. 

Primitive man, like man today, was motivated 
by the two basic needs of hunger and love, self: 
preservation and perpetuation of the species. ‘ To 
live and to cause to live, to eat food and beget 
children, these were the primary wants of men in 
the past and they will be the primary wants of 
men in the future as long as the world lasts. ... 
These two things, therefore, food and children, 
were what men sought to procure by the per- 
formance of magical rites’ (Frazer, Golden 
Bough, p 325). The same idea has been voiced, in 
one way or another, by everyone who _ has 
attempted a scientific study of the development 
of Man. 

Dealing with magical rites, Lord Raglan, in 
The Origins of Religion, defines them as ‘the 
performance of acts which serve no practical end’ 
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such as ‘the health, comfort, happiness of man- 
kind or some part of it. . . . Animals do not 
perform rites, and there is no reason to suppose 
that man, when first he became man, did so either. 
Like animals, he probably made the most of his 
[strength and agility to compete with hostile forces, 


and beyond that merely took things as they came’ 


f (opcit. pp 46-7, 54). 

While, in the light of present-day knowledge, 
rites based on magic and superstition are now 
known not to have had the results attributed to 
‘them, it would be quite wrong to assume that, to 
the men who originated and first practised them, 
they did not serve a practical end. In fact, they 
..pserved a very practical end, and they were, to 

those that employed them, as important a part of 
| the work of achieving desired results as was prac- 
tical labour. Writing on the attitude of tribes to 
the magical rites practised alongside their daily 
work, Malinowski says: ‘Magic is undoubtedly 
regarded by the natives as absolutely indispens- 
able . . . for no native garden has ever been 
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Self-portrait of Aleister Crowley, a modern magician 





made without its ritual’ (Science, Religion and 
Reality, p 30). 

Thus, in primitive society, magical rites are per- 
formed alongside physical labour, as part and 
parcel of the process of production, just as they 
are performed alongside reproduction, as part and 
parcel of the process, and, indeed, before the role 
of sexual intercourse was understood, to induce 
pregnancy in the female. 

Magical rites, therefore, in primitive societies, 
formed an essential part of the processes both of 
economic production and of reproduction of the 
species. 

How did these practices originate? 

If we try to think back to remote antiquity, 
we are confronted with primitive human beings 
who have so far evolved above the animals that 
they forge themselves tools and speak a primitive 
language. There seems little doubt that the border- 
line between homo sapiens and his predecessors 
lies in this dual achievement of tools and 
language. 

But once language had developed, a new quality 
emerged in living creatures — the possibility not 
only to communicate, but to ask ‘whence’ and 
“how ’, to explain, to teach, to formulate in terms 
of tradition and custom what, in earlier periods, 
had been a blind response to instinctive urges. 

Now dreams are an experience common to both 
animals and men. But animals cannot tell one 
another about their dreams. To primitive men, 
reporting on their experiences to one another, 
there were two categories of experience: experi- 
ence of ordinary day-to-day real life and dream 
experience. There was no reason why primitive 
men should regard the one as any more or less 
real than the other. There was no mature adult 
standing by to say ‘This is true, but that was 
only a dream’. It took tens of millennia for 
human understanding to reach the point at which 
dreams could be seen as activities within the 
mind, imagination, and not as the activities of 
a liberated spirit. So throughout remote ages 
men accepted their dream life as parallel to their 
waking life, a spirit life as distinct from bodily 
life, a spirit life which was in many ways more 
free than bodily life. 

In those days too the dividing line between life 
and death was obscure. The idea of death as an 
eternal sleep persists to this day. How much more 
must it have affected our remote ancestors, who 
had none of our knowledge of medical science 
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or biology. What could be more natural to the 
men of those days than to assume that death was 
a form of prolonged sleep and that the spirit life 
of dreams was the sort of spirit life that they 
entered on death. 

The importance of this unclarity between death 
and sleep, and dreams and spirit life, was already 
amplified by Herbert Spencer in Volume I of his 
Principles of Sociology, in which he gives a num- 
ber of examples from contemporary tribal life. He 
describes North American Indians who think 
‘there are duplicate souls, one of which remains 
with the body, while the other is free to depart on 
excursions during sleep’; Greenlanders who think 
the soul vacates the body during sleep; and the 
New Zealand Aborigines’ theory that the mind 
leaves the body during sleep and that dreams are 
‘the objects seen during its wanderings’. To 
Australian Bushmen, he writes, ‘death is only 
sleep’; the Dyaks have difficulty in distinguish- 
ing sleep and death; the corpse of a Damara in 
South Africa is sewn in old oxhide and jumped 
on ‘to keep the deceased from rising out of it’. 
And, of course, there is the old English Christian 
custom of driving a stake through the corpse of 
a witch, which forges a clear link between 
Christian and primitive practice (op.cit. Vol I, 
pp 135-6, 153-4). 

Anthropologists have subsequently unearthed 
many more examples of primitive customs show- 
ing the close link between death and sleep, and 
dreams and a spirit life. We can safely conclude 
that the ‘soul’ originated in the dream-self, and 
savage customs right up to the present time 
demonstrate an endless variety of rituals con- 
nected with the escape of the soul from the body 
after death. 

In primitive society, then, there was a natural 
acceptance of a spirit world parallel to the 
physical world, accepted as being as real as the 
material world. There was an equally close link 
between death and long sleep, so that the idea of 
spirits, independent of the life of their bodies, 
originated with man’s very earliest thoughts on 
the range of his experiences, waking and sleeping. 

From this, magic rose equally naturally. 

In real life, as we know, one thing can only 
lead to another by a chain of cause and effect. 
To procuré the simplest effect, man must provide 
the necessary causal ‘ push ’. 

But in dream life, and its reflection in the spirit 
life as conceived by primitive men, one thing leads 
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to another by association. One thing sugge, 
another, by similarity or proximity, and in dream 
one thing can lead to another without any effo 

or work of any kind— by mere suggestion. We 
can verify this from our own dreams today. Wé 
can imagine how great a part such a phenomenon 

could play in the minds of primitive men. 

Free association, the pattern in which our min 
rove in dreams, links objects and ideas together 
by their similarity or proximity to one another} 
And we should not see as accidental the fact tha 
in all primitive magic there is a belief that thin 
can be influenced in these two ways, by similari 
— sympathetic or imitative magic — and by prox. 
imity — contagious magic. 


The Two Worlds 

The basic laws of magical influence are, in fact, 
identical with the laws of association of dream 
experience. Since primitive man’s dream experi: 
ence was his experience of the spirit world, it is 
reasonable to conclude that sympathetic and con 
tagious magic are men’s attempt to harness and 


utilize the known laws of the spirit world tof, 


influence real life. Hence the belief in a spirit 
world and magic have a common source, the 
belief by primitive man in two parallel worlds, 
real and spiritual, waking and dream, with magic 
as the link by which he tried to harness the 
powers of the latter to solve the problems of the 
former. And so long as the belief in the spirit 
world was universal, magic was as much a part 
of the productive activity of man as actual 
physical labour. 

But through the millennia, as man’s actual 
powers over the real world grew, so his reliance 
over magical methods was modified. As Malin- 
owski pointed out in the essay already cited, 
where lagoon fishing was safe and reliable he 
found that the tribal fishermen did not need to 
resort to magic. But the same tribesmen, in sea- 
fishing, ‘full of danger and uncertainty ’, made 
extensive use of magic (loc. cit. p 32). 





The spirit world, in the first instance, was a 
reflection of the dream world of primitive man. 
This world embraced far more than the human 
tribe; it extended also into the community of 


surrounding animals. Jane Harrison points this { 


out when dealing with totemism. Magic, she 
writes, arises from ‘a rite which emphasizes, and 


aims at inducing, Man’s collective desire for union } 


with, or dominion over, outside powers’. And 
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totemism is ‘the utterance of two kinds of unity 


and solidarity, that of man with his group of 
fellow men, and that of the human group with 


some group of plants or animals’ (J. Harrison, 


Themis, p xv). If the writer had added that this 
union for unity is of the type experienced in 


dreams, she would have completed the picture. 


Superstition, then, originated as soon as langu- 


age made it possible for men to communicate to 


each other their experiences of the two worlds of 
reality and dreamland. It must therefore have 


existed from the beginning of man, by definition 


an organism equipped with language. There seems 
no reason for Lord Raglan’s assumption that it 
was a subsequent development. 

Once the belief in two planes of existence, 


earthly and spiritual, had been established, it was 


passed on from generation to generation. Because 
of their common origin, we find magic in all 
tribes and at all periods to be basically divisible 
into the two forms of association, sympathetic 
and contagious. But because of their origin in the 


-irrationalities of dream experience they developed 


an infinite variety of forms so that every tribe had 
its distinctive characteristics, different from those 
of every other. Since local experience, local con- 
ditions, and local accident played a large part 
through the ages in developing superstitions, the 
* successful’ magician’s mumbo-jumbo being in- 
corporated into tribal tradition while the unsuc- 
cessful magician’s efforts were forgotten, we find 
an enormous range of ideas and practices in 
existence though all have a common origin and a 
common basis. 

As classes began to emerge in human society, 
so their respective dream worlds and spirit worlds 
also began to diverge. As Winwood Reade put it 
as long ago as 1872, ‘in those countries where 
two distinct classes of men exist, the one intel- 
lectual and learned, the other illiterate and de- 
graded, there will in reality be two religions, 
though nominally there may be only one. Among 
the ancient Sabaeans the one class adored spirits 
that inhabited the stars, the other class adored 
the stars themselves . . .’ 

In the subsequent ninety years a vast mass of 
material has been accumulated showing the 
infinite variety of spirit worlds which have been 
conjured up by men as reflections of their position 
in society or, conversely, as an escape from their 
position in society. Early Christianity conjured up 
a spirit world to which the oppressed slaves could 


retire to eternal rest, but it is unlikely that the 
feudal lords believed that the after-life would be 
heaven for their serfs and hell for themselves. 
The feudal lords imagined a spiritual hierarchy in 
which the feudal castle and its dungeons were 
repeated again on a celestial scale, but the serfs 
looked forward to a-position in which the earthly 
hierarchy would be turned upside down. Both 
sides could find in the Gospels the necessary 
ammunition for their point of view. 

In a recent article on death the Rev A. D. 
Belden says that ‘eternal life is naturally ever- 
lasting ’ but eternal punishment is limited. He tells 
his readers to put from them the ‘notions of 
purgatory or material hell’, which he describes 
as a ‘quite repellant idea ’, and he condemns out 
of hand the ‘ foul universe’ that was presented to 
mankind when eternal damnation was regarded 
as an essential aspect of the after-life. (Modern 
Free Churchman, Spring, 1960). 


Declining Belief 

What Dr Belden fails to admit, however, is that 
his ‘foul universe’ has been, for 2,000 years, the 
universe of a very large number of Christians. 
It is, in fact, the traditional form of the ‘ Christian 
universe’. It has reflected the brutality of the 
centuries of the Christian era. But today, when in 
theory at least the reform of criminals is regarded 
as being more important than revenge, God has 
had to be brought into line, and Hell has now to 
become a sort of celestial Borstal. 

The evolution of superstition, from its origin 
in the dream life of primitive man, has been a 
highly complex and varied process. Local condi- 
tions and accident, class divisions, and the steady 
growth of human knowledge, the development 
from tribes to nations and thence to empires with 
their accompanying demands for spiritual chiefs, 
kings and emperors, have been reflected in the 
development from primitive tribal superstition to 
religion, and from the less adaptable and uni- 
versally applicable to the more adaptable religions. 
The Christian religion, as finally fashioned in the 
first centuries of its existence and taken over as 
a State religion by Constantine, has provided an 
authoritative answer to the dream-wishes of both 
slaves and emperors, oppressed and oppressors, 
and mainly for this reason has survived so suc- 
cessfully. 

But the Christian belief in spirit worlds is today 
on the decline. Post-War Gallup Polls have 
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emphasized that over 40 per cent of people in 
Britain today no longer profess belief in a life 
after death. In view of the extent to which super- 
stitious and supernatural beliefs are fostered as 
against rationalism, in schools and churches, Press 
and radio, the decline in belief in the supernatural 
is impressive. Assuming that we had a govern- 
ment, an educational system, a Press and radio 
completely delivered from their present religious 
bias, it is clear that the surviving supernatural 
beliefs would wither away even faster. 


THE END OF 





When that day comes, together with the social 
changes which make it possible, we shall have 
completely entered upon a new age. The age of 
superstition, which has lasted as long as man, for 
tens of thousands of years, will be ended. Man 
will have become adult. The age of reason will, 
at long last, have triumphed over the age of 
superstition. Then, and then only, will human pro- 
gress reach its maximum rate of development, 
using all its vast potentialities unobstructed, on a 
genuine scientific humanistic basis. 


THE WORLD 


by MICHAEL H. BRIGGS 


The scientific apocalypse contrasts with the pre- 


dictions of astrologers 


F4HROUGHOUT history religious persons 
confidently have predicted that the end of 
the world was near. They have always been 
wrong, and there are good reasons for believing 
that such predictions must inevitably be wrong. 
Modern prophets of doom are just as misguided 
as their predecessors. 

A reading of the Gospels has convinced many 
theologians (e.g. Albert Schweitzer) that Jesus was 
certain that the world would end within the life- 
time of his disciples. With this example to follow, 
it is not surprising that Christians down the ages 
have been all too ready to predict the imminent 
end of the world. 

The greatest scare came in the year ap 1000, 
when, for some obscure numerological reason, 
millions expected the end of the world. Through- 
out Europe people crowded into churches on the 
fateful last day in the hope of dying at the foot 
of the cross. As many as could afford it journeyed 
to Jerusalem to await the Second Coming. Many 
of the Church’s riches date from this time, for 
the panic-stricken people gave their money, goods, 
and lands to the Church during what they believed 
to be their last year on Earth. Surprisingly, even 
after the prophesied date had past without any 
noticeable tribulation, the majority of people re- 
tained their fear and acted as though under a 
temporary reprieve. 

Astrologers, who were tremendously popular at 
the courts of Christian rulers in the Middle Ages, 
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and religious prophets 


predicted numerous dates for the end of the 
world. Perhaps the most famous prediction is that 
of Nostradamus, a sixteenth century astrologer of 
Provence who dedicated his work to: the Pope. 
According to Nostradamus, the world was safe 
until Easter falls on St Mark’s Day, April 25. 
When this ‘happens Good Friday falls on St 
George’s Day and Corpus Christi on St John’s 
Day. However, there is something curious about 
this prediction for under the Gregorian calendar 
that was in operation during Nostradamus’s life 
it was impossible for Easter to fall on April 25. 
The revision of the calendar in 1582, twenty-six 
years after the astrologer’s death, allowed Easter 
to fall on the fateful day. In any case, Nostra- 
damus was wrong, for Easter fell on St Mark’s 
Day in 1666, 1734, 1886, and 1943. 
Coincidences have done much to mock prophets 
of the end of the world. During the nineteenth 
century a religious movement known as the 
Millerites expected the end on March 21, 1843 — 
a date derived from the Book of Daniel by a 
method that does not bear detailed examination. 
Shortly before this date a large comet entered the 
solar system and became a spectacular sight to 
the naked eye. Thousands were converted to the 
Millerites’ belief, and in Boston a great crowd of 
people marched out of town into the neighbouring 
countryside on the fateful night to be lifted up 
into heaven. Naturally they were disappointed and 
returned cold, weeping, and disillusioned. 
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In the sixteenth century Nostradamus 
predicted the end of the world for 1943 


Other religious prophets of the world’s end 
include Wilbur Voliva, a leader of the Christian 
Apostolic Church and prominent flat-earther, who 
predicted the end in 1923, 1927, 1930, and 1935. 
Undiscouraged by his failures, he was still pro- 
phesying at his death in 1940. The Jehovah’s 
Witnesses originally expected the end of the world 
in 1914, but had to make do with World War I. 
The Anglo-Israelites also have provided a variety 
of erroneous dates. One of their most prominent 
members, George F. Riffert, based his prediction 
of September 16, 1935, on measurements of the 
Great Pyramid. Other members of the movement, 
in a book published in 1940, revised this date to 
August 20, 1953. 


Scientific Possibilities 

Yet, despite all this ridiculous religious pro- 
phecy, the question of when the world will cease 
to exist is obviously a genuine scientific problem. 
It resolves into two parts. First, how long can 
we expect the planet Earth to last? Second, even 
though the Earth remains, is it possible that 
human life will become extinct? It is impossible 
to answer either of these questions with cer- 
tainty, but some strong probabilities can be out- 
lined. 

A celestial collision often has been suggested as 
a means of ending our planet. The Sun, a star, 
the Moon, another planet, an asteroid, or a comet 


have all been suggested as the agent of doom. 
Most are very unlikely. 

Collisions with comets have always been 
popular, William Whiston, a theologian who suc- 
ceeded Newton to the chair of mathematics at 
Cambridge University, claimed that numerous 
Biblical catastrophies, such as Noah’s flood, were 
caused by comets colliding with, or narrowly mis- 
sing, the Earth. These ideas were revised recently 
by Immanuel Velikovsky, a psychoanalyst whose 
books greatly irritated astronomers by their popu- 
larity despite blatant errors. Velikovsky hoped to 
explain many of the miracles described in the Old 
Testament, such as the crossing of the Red Sea by 
the Israelites, in terms of misbehaving comets. 
The head of an average comet has a mass less 
than a millionth that of the Earth, while its 
density is about that of a good vacuum. There is 
evidence that the Earth has been unaffected by 
collisions with between twenty and thirty comets 
in its lifetime. 

Nor are the gases associated with a comet’s 
tail in any way lethal. The gases are extremely 
tenuous and the Earth has passed through numer- 
ous cometary tails with no effect, including those 
of the comet of 1861 and of Halley’s comet in 
1910. 

An interplanetary collision is almost impossible 
for the orbits of all the planets in our system are 
quite stable. Similarly, the distances and regular 
motion of stars within the galaxy render the 
intrusion of a star into the solar system a one- 
in-a-billion chance. An asteroid collision is more 
likely, but the only minor planets with orbits 
crossing that of the Earth are very tiny bodies, 
and no matter how unpleasant for the inhabitants 
at the point of contact the Earth and the rest of 
the world would survive. 

A collision of the Earth and Moon is almost 
certainly impossible for the Moon’s orbit is 
slowly increasing and our satellite is receding. 
However, it has been calculated that given 50,000 
million years the Moon will begin to return. 
Several million years more are needed to get it 
within 20,000 miles of the earth, which is the 
danger limit. Here gravitational forces would dis- 
rupt the Moon into fragments and some would 
crash into the Earth. If this ever happens, it will 
leave the Earth with a system of rings resembling 
those of Saturn. 

But it is doubtful whether the Earth will sur- 
vive to be bombarded by a disintegrating Moon. 
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The main danger is the Sun, At present the Sun 
gains its energy by converting hydrogen to helium, 
and this process can obviously continue only 
while the hydrogen lasts. Eventually the supply 
of the element will become exhausted and other 
nuclear processes will take over that will cause 
changes of temperature and pressure. The prob- 
able result will be a swelling of the Sun to an 
immense size so that it swallows all the inner 
planets, including the Earth. Just when this will 
happen is uncertain, but 40-50,000 million years 
is a likely estimate. 

This estimate assumes that the Sun will evolve 
in an orderly manner. But some stars suddenly 
flare up, while others explode with a tremendous 
violence. If the Sun should do either of these the 
Earth would be vapourized. Studies of these 
unusual stars are far from complete, but it 
appears that a star must have a certain minimum 
mass before it can become a nova or super-nova. 
The Sun’s mass is well below this critical value. 

On present astronomical knowledge there seems 
to be good chances for the Earth surviving a 
period about ten times as long as it has already 
existed. 

But what are the chances of Man surviving? It 
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is easy to think of catastrophies that could wipe 
out all human life. Severe climatic changes, tre- 
mendous tidal waves, disease, and nuclear warfare 
are the major hazards. 

Typhoons, ice ages, flooding, and all the other 
unpleasant aspects of the weather seem unlikely 
to be of a severity that would be fatal for every- 
one. There is no evidence that our weather is 
going to change drastically in the future. We 
seem to be living in the tail-end of an ice age 
and it will probably be millennia before another 
comes along. But Man has survived one ice age 
and will probably survive others. 


War of Annihilation 

If the return of the Moon in the distant future 
precedes the expansion of the Sun, giant tides 
hundreds of feet in height will race around the 
Earth. It is doubtful if Man could survive these, 
but for the next few thousand million years the 
tides will get less. 

A new widespread disease is a distinct pos- 
sibility. Viruses and bacteria appear to mutate 
regularly and every now and again a new patho- 
genic type crops up. But modern medicine, with 
its knowledge of epidemology, vaccines, anti- 
biotics, and the rest, can probably cope with 
anything in this line. Moreover there is normally 
a small percentage of people who are resistant to 
infection by any given disease. There is every 
chance that at least some of mankind will survive 
even the most devastating new disease. 

The last possibility, and apparently the greatest 
danger facing modern Man, is nuclear warfare. 
There is now no doubt that the explosion of all 
the nuclear weapons stored in the USA, Russia, 
and elsewhere would exterminate all the higher 
forms of life on Earth by radioactive contamina- 
tion of the atmosphere. From the point of view 
of survival, Man is his own worst enemy. 

Provided that mankind can avoid racial suicide, 
Nature has very little to offer in the way of 
dangers for z2ons to come. 

In fact, even though the age of the Earth is 
finite, Man may never become extinct. Through- 
out the universe there are probably habitable 
planets. In a few centuries it is likely that the 
means of reaching the stars will be known. If one 
school of cosmology is correct, stars and planets 
are continually forming. Given the means of 
travelling the distance between stars, the world 
of Man will have no end. 
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DILEMMAS — 2 


The Problem of Mixed Marriages 


by JAMES BUCHANAN 


When one partner is religious and the other 
an atheist the marriage has a bad prognosis 


‘ Y daughter is eighteen. She is in love 
Mi a man of twenty-five who wants to 
marry her. They cannot marry without 
our permission. We are reluctant to give it because 
we brought up our daughter as an atheist and the 
man she wishes to marry is a Catholic. We have 
always encouraged her to think for herself and to 
be tolerant of those whose views she does not 
share. She now insists that we should practise the 
tolerance we preach. What should we do?’ 

The predicament of these anxious parents is an 
aspect of a dilemma that confronts humanists in 
a variety of ways. Are there any limits to toler- 
ance? To the humanist it is a virtue; it is not 
necessarily so to a Catholic. 

In the case of a mixed marriage the non- 
Catholic must promise to bring up all the children 
in the Catholic religion. The Catholic partner is 
expected to do everything possible to convert the 
other. Admittedly the latter obligation is often 
broadly interpreted. The wife would not be asked 
to keep up a running argument or even to leave 
propaganda material lying about. It would be 
enough if she were content to pray for the con- 
version of her husband. 

But suppose she does just that and no more. 
The effect can only be to sharpen her awareness 
of the gulf between them. No matter how much 
they care for each other, they will often find 
themselves speaking a different language when 
they deal with common problems. 

A large area of each mind is closed territory to 
the other. We can easily tolerate the different 
opinions of a neighbour or a friend, but it is 
another matter when you are living in intimate 
contact with someone. Marriage is a unique re- 
lationship and any barrier to mutual understand- 
ing is a potential threat to its stability. 

Experience shows that mixed marriages of any 
sort are hazardous. They may not be doomed to 
failure, but I think they fail more often than not. 

I believe this to be true where the partners have 


been conditioned in early life in totally dissimilar 
environments, whether due to extreme differences 
of religion, race, or social class. An English girl 
would find it difficult to adjust herself to married 
life with an orthodox Hindu, though the marriage 
might succeed if he managed to become assimil- 
ated to her own culture. 

The point is that one partner has to give way 
and become assimilated. Agreement to differ is 
not a workable formula. In the case of marriage 
between a Catholic and non-Catholic this is not 
even an issue. On supremely important questions 
the non-Catholic must promise to comply. 

I had an interview with the girl who had posed 
such a problem to her parents. ‘Wouldn’t it be 
simpler if you adopted your husband’s religion? ’ 
I asked. 

The question surprised her. 

‘ That would be the end. They would still refuse 
permission to marry. Talk about Catholics being 
bigoted ’, she added scornfully. ‘I don’t see that 
atheists are any better.’ 

‘You wouldn’t object to your children being 
brought up as Catholics? ’ 

“Why should I? My parents brought me up 
without any religion. I didn’t have any choice, so 
what’s the difference? ’ 

“You sound as though you resent the way they 
brought you up.’ 
She admitted this, and I liked her frankness. 

‘I feel I’ve missed something. I wasn’t allowed 
to have religious instruction at school. I couldn’t 
join in the things other girls did. They looked on 
me as a sort of freak, and that’s how I felt.’ 

‘Yet you haven’t any religious beliefs? ’ 

‘I sometimes wish I had. Even if it’s all a fairy- 
tale, it must be a comfort.’ 

‘Do you ever go to church? ’ 

‘I’ve been to Mass with Dick several times. It’s 
got something—colour, beauty, and a certain 
strangeness, It’s like being in a foreign country.’ 

‘Have you ever spoken to a priest? ’ 
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‘Yes, I had to see the priest about our marriage. 

Dick would have to get a dispensation and it was 
only fair that this should be explained to me. I 
thought the father was very charming and under- 
standing. He didn’t try to convert me, if that’s 
what you are driving at.’ 

* Didn’t he give you anything to read? ’ 

“Well, he did give me a book explaining what 
the Church teaches. Since I’ve got to agree to our 
children being Catholics it’s only right I should 
know what they will learn. As he said, I must go 
into it with my eyes open. That’s reasonable, 
isn’t it? ’ 

“You object to asking your parents for per- 
mission to marry Dick, but not to his asking the 
priest’s permission to marry you. Is that quite 
fair? ’ 

‘I object to their refusing. The priest didn’t 
refuse.’ 

“He would have done unless you accepted his 
conditions.’ 

She didn’t answer. I think this struck her as a 
mere debating point. 

“Will you be seeing the priest again? ’ I asked. 

“He offered to explain anything I couldn’t 
understand. He thought I might find the book 
difficult in places. He said he didn’t want to per- 
suade me, merely to make sure everything was 
clear.’ 

“Are you quite clear about the Catholic 
ing of marriage? ” 

‘Catholics believe marriage is for life — that’s 
what I think, too.’ 

‘And birth control? ’ 

‘The Church believes in self-control. I quite 
agree.” 

‘What don’t you agree with? ’ 

‘I suppose I don’t believe in God. I’ve always 
been told that people who do are like children 
who still believe in Santa Claus, But if I ever 
have children I’d like them to believe in Santa 
Claus. A world without Christmas, and all the 
churches turned into museums, would be rather 
awful.’ 

At this point I felt pretty certain of what the 
end might be. A few more books and visits to 
Church and she would agree to undergo instruc- 
tion. It might not be a mixed marriage after all. 

Why had it happened? Her parents had hoped 
that they had innoculated her against religion. 
They were baffled and distressed at their failure. 

It is possible that they had been too lavish and 


teach- 
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premature with their sceptical disinfectants. 
child that is reared in an absolutely germ-proo 
atmosphere is liable to succumb to a cold in the 
head when it enters the ordinary world. The girl 
had been kept from all contacts with religion and 
had not been inside a church until she was fully 
grown. Religion acquired the glamour of the for. 
bidden. 

One lesson which her parents had succeeded in 
teaching was the virtue of an independent mind, 
Unfortunately this turned against them. She would 
only demonstrate her independence by rebelling 
against her own environment. 

The process can work in opposite ways. It is 
a commonplace that adolescents rebel against their 
parents. If the parents are religious, the children 
may be attracted to unbelief, or defy the moral 
prohibitions. If the parents are atheists, the child 
may shock them by becoming religious. 

Not that this always happens, but as one gener- 
ation succeeds another, the pendulum does appear 
to swing. The individuals most likely to rebel are 
those who have been subjected to pressures too 
strong for them to bear. Their parents have tried 
to force their own ideas on them, no doubt with 
the best of intentions but without much subtlety. 

On the other hand, I have come across numer- 
ous instances of religious conversion between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty, and very few have 


- proved to be lasting. The best tactics, I am con- 


vinced, is to let it happen and wait for the phase 
to wear off. The more excitement it causes, the 
more important the convert feels. 

There is no ready-made remedy for such a 
situation ; it is a stage in emotional development 
that is usually grown out of, unless it is clumsily 
handled. 

The only time when active intervention is justi- 
fied — assuming it is feasible—is when we are 
dealing, not simply with an interior state of mind, 
but with an external commitment from which it 
is difficult to be extricated. 

My advice to the parents whose problem I have 
described was to refuse permission for their 
daughter to marry at eighteen. I came to this 
decision reluctantly. Obviously the immediate 
result of such a refusal would be to harden the 
girl’s determination. The unfortunate rift would 
be deepened. She was in a much riper mood for 
conversion than she herself realized. 

She was attracted by the exoticism of ritualistic 
services ; as she aptly said, it had the picturesque 
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charm of a visit to a foreign country. She found 


it difficult to believe the doctrines. She would 
have found it still more irksome to submit to the 
discipline which is the essence of Catholicism. A 
holiday abroad is very different from permanently 
living abroad. :; 

Her natural independence would have asserted 
itself sooner or later. My feeling was that even if 
she joined the Church, out of defiance to her 
parents, she would not easily settle down. Unlike 
her husband, she would be an alien, despite 
naturalization papers. She had not faced the fact 
that she might either be burdened with a larger 
family than her husband’s income could support 
or have to choose between evasion and frustra- 
tion. And if she came to regret her marriage, there 
would be no escape hatch. 

She was very much in love, and like most young 
people she believed that this was an all sufficient 
reason for marriage. She did not realize that 
without common ground, e.g. similar memories 
and responses, love is not the stuff that endures. 
It would be unreasonable to expect an infatuated 
girl of eighteen to understand this, hence the 
responsibility of her parents. By opposing her 
marriage they risked alienating her permanently ; 
but not more than if they consented. 

I do not think they could be justly reproached 
with bigotry. (The man’s parents were as strongly 
opposed to the marriage as they were.) Somehow 
they had blundered in their method of upbringing, 
or she would not have reacted so vehemently. 

Owing to her age they had a chance to play 
for time. If the daughter had to wait until she 
was twenty-one she might well change her mind. 
If she still persisted in going through with the 
marriage and becoming a convert, there was noth- 
ing they could do about it. 

The time comes when people must be allowed 
to make their own mistakes. If they ignore warn- 
ings, they must pay the penalty. 

No mistake can be more punishing than to 
choose the wrong marriage partner. That is why 
it seems so necessary to enable those who find 
themselves in such a predicament to retrace their 
steps. To marry someone whose religion forbids 
both birth control and divorce is such a drastic 
step that no parent can be expected to be in- 
different. 

The dice is loaded against all mixed marriages, 
but never more than when one partner is a 
Catholic and the other an atheist. 


BUDDHISM AND 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


by NINIAN SMART 


Humanists will find much to 
disagree with in Buddhism 


S Buddhism a form of humanism? This is a 
Jose which it is important for humanists 

and others to answer clearly. For if the answer 
be yes, Western humanists will at one stroke have 
discovered many millions of natural allies in the 
Orient. But if it be no, it will further clarify the 
nature of the kinds of things which the humanist 
is opposed to. It would, of course, be wrong to 
define humanism in a purely negative sense (as 
merely a rejection of certain religious ideas). But, 
on the other hand, lucidity about where lines of 
division are to be drawn cannot be other than 
beneficial. 

The question is not an unreal one. For cer- 
tainly there are some features of Buddhism, 
notably of Theravadin Buddhism, which would 
appear to assimilate it to the humanist viewpoint. 
First, it has a remarkably rational air. The 
Buddha, as he was dying, told his disciples to be 
lamps unto themselves: that is, they must test 
beliefs by their own experience, and not simply 
take them upon authority. The Buddhist com- 
munity, for this reason, often gives the appearance 
of being an ‘ open’ rather than a ‘ closed ’ society ; 
and the extraordinary variety of Buddhist teach- 
ings may in no small measure be a product of 
this open and inquiring spirit— though social, 
cultural and religious factors have undoubtedly 
been of great influence here also. 

A second feature of the Buddha’s teaching 
which would appear to assimilate it to humanism 
is his rejection of the idea of a Creator God. 
Part of his reason for doing so seems to have 
been intellectual. For the existence of manifest 
suffering in the cosmos cannot easily square with 
a belief in a good Creator. Further, he held that 
metaphysical speculations are a jungle; and 
somewhat in the spirit of a Wittgenstein he 
indicated that some questions are intrinsically 
incapable of being answered. 

Of course, the denial of a Creator is com- 
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‘Yes, I had to see the priest about our marriage. 
Dick would have to get a dispensation and it was 
only fair that this should be explained to me. I 
thought the father was very charming and under- 
standing. He didn’t try to convert me, if that’s 
what you are driving at.’ 

‘ Didn’t he give you anything to read? ’ 

‘Well, he did give me a book explaining what 
the Church teaches. Since I’ve got to agree to our 
children being Catholics it’s only right I should 
know what they will learn. As he said, I must go 
into it with my eyes open. That’s reasonable, 
isn’t it? ’ 

“You object to asking your parents for per- 
mission to marry Dick, but not to his asking the 
priest’s permission to marry you. Is that quite 
fair? ’ 

‘I object to their refusing. The priest didn’t 
refuse.’ 

“He would have done unless you accepted his 
conditions.’ 

She didn’t answer. I think this struck her as a 
mere debating point. 

‘Will you be seeing the priest again? ’ I asked. 

‘He offered to explain anything I couldn’t 
understand. He thought I might find the book 
difficult in places. He said he didn’t want to per- 
suade me, merely to make sure everything was 
clear.’ 

“Are you quite clear about the Catholic teach- 
ing of marriage? ” 

‘Catholics believe marriage is for life — that’s 
what I think, too.’ 

‘And birth control? ’ 

“The Church believes in self-control. I quite 
agree.” 

‘What don’t you agree with? ’ 

“I suppose I don’t believe in God. I’ve always 
been told that people who do are like children 
who still believe in Santa Claus. But if I ever 
have children I’d like them to believe in Santa 
Claus. A world without Christmas, and all the 
churches turned into museums, would be rather 
awful.’ 

At this point I felt pretty certain of what the 
end might be. A few more books and visits to 
Church and she would agree to undergo instruc- 
tion. It might not be a mixed marriage after all. 

Why had it happened? Her parents had hoped 
that they had innoculated her against religion. 
They were baffled and distressed at their failure. 

It is possible that they had been too lavish and 
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. proved to be lasting. The best tactics, I am con- 





premature with their sceptical disinfectants. A 
child that is reared in an absolutely germ-proof 
atmosphere is liable to succumb to a cold in the 
head when it enters the ordinary world. The girl 
had been kept from all contacts with religion and 
had not been inside a church until she was fully 





grown. Religion acquired the glamour of the for- 
bidden. 

One lesson which her parents had succeeded in 
teaching was the virtue of an independent mind. 
Unfortunately this turned against them. She would 
only demonstrate her independence by rebelling 
against her own environment. 

The process can work in opposite ways. It is 
a commonplace that adolescents rebel against their 
parents. If the parents are religious, the children 
may be attracted to unbelief, or defy the moral 
prohibitions. If the parents are atheists, the child 
may shock them by becoming religious. 

Not that this always happens, but as one gener- 
ation succeeds another, the pendulum does appear 
to swing. The individuals most likely to rebel are 
those who have been subjected to pressures too 
strong for them to bear. Their parents have tried 
to force their own ideas on them, no doubt with 
the best of intentions but without much subtlety. 

On the other hand, I have come across numer- 
ous instances of religious conversion between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty, and very few have 


vinced, is to let it happen and wait for the phase 
to wear off. The more excitement it causes, the 
more important the convert feels. 

There is no ready-made remedy for such a 
situation ; it is a stage in emotional development 
that is usually grown out of, unless it is clumsily 
handled. 

The only time when active intervention is justi- 
fied — assuming it is feasible —is when we are 
dealing, not simply with an interior state of mind, 
but with an external commitment from which it 
is difficult to be extricated. 

My advice to the parents whose problem I have 


described was to refuse permission for pers 


daughter to marry at eighteen. I came to this 
decision 
result of such a refusal would be to harden the 
girl’s determination. The unfortunate rift would 
be deepened. She was in a much riper mood for 
conversion than she herself realized. 

She was attracted by the exoticism of ritualistic 
services ; as she aptly said, it had the picturesque 
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charm of a visit to a foreign country. She found 
it difficult to believe the doctrines. She would 
have found it still more irksome to submit to the 
discipline which is the essence of Catholicism. A 
holiday abroad is very different from permanently 


living abroad. : 


Her natural independence would have asserted 
itself sooner or later. My feeling was that even if 
she joined the Church, out of defiance to her 
parents, she would not easily settle down. Unlike 
her husband, she would be an alien, despite 
naturalization papers. She had not faced the fact 
that she might either be burdened with a larger 
family than her husband’s income could support 
or have to choose between evasion and frustra- 
tion. And if she came to regret her marriage, there 
would be no escape hatch. 

She was very much in love, and like most young 
people she believed that this was an all sufficient 
reason for marriage. She did not realize that 
without common ground, e.g. similar memories 
and responses, love is not the stuff that endures. 
It would be unreasonable to expect an infatuated 
girl of eighteen to understand this, hence the 
responsibility of her parents. By opposing her 
marriage they risked alienating her permanently ; 
but not more than if they consented. 

I do not think they could be justly reproached 
with bigotry. (The man’s parents were as strongly 
opposed to the marriage as they were.) Somehow 
they had blundered in their method of upbringing, 
or she would not have reacted so. vehemently. 

Owing to her age they had a chance to play 
for time. If the daughter had to wait until she 
was twenty-one she might well change her mind. 
If she still persisted in going through with the 
marriage and becoming a convert, there was noth- 
ing they could do about it. 

The time comes when people must be allowed 
to make their own mistakes, If they ignore warn- 
ings, they must pay the penalty. 

No mistake can be more punishing than to 
choose the wrong marriage partner. That is why 
it seems so necessary to enable those who find 
themselves in such a predicament to retrace their 
steps. To marry someone whose religion forbids 
both birth control and divorce is such a drastic 
step that no parent can be expected to be in- 
different. 

The dice is loaded against all mixed marriages, 
but never more than when one partner is a 
Catholic and the other an atheist. 


BUDDHISM AND 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


by NINIAN SMART 


Humanists will find much to 
disagree with in Buddhism 


question which it is important for humanists 

and others to answer clearly. For if the answer 
be yes, Western humanists will at one stroke have 
discovered many millions of natural allies in the 
Orient. But if it be no, it will further clarify the 
nature of the kinds of things which the humanist 
is opposed to. It would, of course, be wrong to 
define humanism in a purely negative sense (as 
merely a rejection of certain religious ideas). But, 
on the other hand, lucidity about where lines of 
division are to be drawn cannot be other than 
beneficial. 

The question is not an unreal one. For cer- 
tainly there are some features of Buddhism, 
notably of Theravadin Buddhism, which would 
appear to assimilate it to the humanist viewpoint. 
First, it has a remarkably rational air. The 
Buddha, as he was dying, told his disciples to be 
lamps unto themselves: that is, they must test 
beliefs by their own experience, and not simply 
take them upon authority. The Buddhist com- 
munity, for this reason, often gives the appearance 
of being an ‘ open’ rather than a ‘ closed ’ society ; 
and the extraordinary variety of Buddhist teach- 
ings may in no small measure be a product of 
this open and inquiring spirit— though social, 
cultural and religious factors have undoubtedly 
been of great influence here also. 

A second feature of the Buddha’s teaching 
which would appear to assimilate it to humanism 
is his rejection of the idea of a Creator God. 
Part of his reason for doing so seems to have 
been intellectual. For the existence of manifest 
suffering in the cosmos cannot easily square with 
a belief in a good Creator. Further, he held that 
metaphysical speculations are a jungle; and 
somewhat in the spirit of a Wittgenstein he 
indicated that some questions are intrinsically 
incapable of being answered. 

Of course, the denial of a Creator is com- 


I: Buddhism a form of humanism? This is a 
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patible with belief in an Absolute; and it was 
in this direction that Mahayanist philosophical 
thought tended. This idea itself could be given 
a religious significance, which is doubtless one 
cause of the development in question. For 
example, the Absolute became identified with the 
Buddha-essence, while the Buddha was elevated 
to more or less divine status. He is, on this view, 
a manifestation of Ultimate Reality, so that some 
Mahayanist teachings have a remarkably Christian 
air. 

However, in Theravadin Buddhism there is no 
such conception of an Absolute, and the Buddha 
is certainly not regarded as divine in the way 
mentioned. So at least here we can speak of a 
genuinely agnostic Buddhism. This, then, can be 
regarded as a second reason for finding our 
initial question to be a realistic one. 

There are agnostic or atheistic systems of Indian 
thought, like Jainism and Sankhya, which never- 
theless contain a belief in the eternity of the soul. 
This brings us to the third reason for assimilating 
Buddhism to humanism, For the Buddha denied 
the doctrine of an eternal soul. This he regarded 
as a dangerous delusion, leading to the wrong 
approach to life. In this respect he is alone among 
Indian thinkers, if we except the ancient material- 
istic school, which, however, did not at any time 
have the power and influence of the more ortho- 
dox schools and sects. Buddhism’s lack of dog- 
matism, then, its agnosticism and its denial of an 
eternal soul, assimilate it to contemporary 
humanism. 


Rebirth the Obstacle 


More positively also, the Buddhist ethic chimes 
in with the feelings of the sincere humanist, with 
its emphasis upon compassion and respect for life. 
True, there are some features of the Buddhist 
code, such as the prohibition on taking animal 
life and the forbidding of ‘drugs’, including 
alcohol, which might not meet with universal 
approval among humanists. But in the central 
core of Buddhist morality is an emphasis which 
Western humanists must approve. 

Nevertheless, though these points are weighty 
ones and undoubtedly would make the contem- 
porary humanist view Buddhism with more 
sympathy than, say, Christianity in its traditional 
forms, there are aspects of Buddhism which belie 
its humanistic appearance. To see this it is not 
necessary to refer to those forms of Buddhism 
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he differs from Hume in making this stream 
stretch indefinitely backwards from birth and 
forwards from death. Now the humanist need 
have no a priori reason to reject the thesis of 
rebirth. It might, after all, turn out to be a 
scientific fact about human nature, though one 
cannot but feel that the evidence for this is 
slender. Nevertheless, the doctrine of rebirth has 


| largely been taken for granted in Indian tradition 


and has not been subjected to serious and im- 
partial scrutiny. Taken as a dogma, the doctrine 


of rebirth is, I suspect, incompatible with 
humanism. 
Mystical Religion 


Belief in rebirth sets the framework for Indian 
ideas of salvation or liberation (moksa); and 
Buddhism is no exception. Given that we have 
existed for an infinite time and will, unless some- 
thing is done, continue to exist in an endless 
series of rebirths, the problem is to find a cure 
for this melancholy condition. For the Buddhist 
it is a melancholy condition ; and not just because, 
when one contemplates such a long existence, it 
appears infinitely tedious, so that ordinary human 
aims and ambitions lose their glamour, but also 
because, in the Buddha’s teaching, all life is full 
of suffering. 

Unfortunately most human beings are blinded 
by their desires and ignorance, so that they fail 
to see the true misery of their situation. But any- 
one who properly appreciates the matter will 
realize that all life is indeed full of suffering. 
Hence the supreme end must be to escape the 
round of rebirth. This escape is described as 
nirvana (literally the ‘ going out’ as of a flame): 
once we remove the fuel which feeds the flames 
of desire or craving, we gain perfect equanimity 
and insight, and upon death will be reborn no 
more. 

In the Theravadin teaching, it should be noted, 
final nirvana does not involve immortality in the 
Christian sense, for once the basis of individuality 
has been destroyed the question ‘ Does one survive 
after death in final nirvana?’ no longer arises. 
Nevertheless, the goal is distinctly a spiritual and 
transcendental one, and the core of the Eightfold 
Path leading to nirvana is a mode of training 
the self which has its culmination in mystical 
experience. 

Thus Theravadin Buddhism is an essentially 
mystical religion and the Buddhist mystic has 


resemblances to the great mystics of other re- 
ligions, like the Sufis, Eckhart and Boehme. The 
only thing is that the religion of worship, in the 
ambience of which these last-named mystics pur- 
sued their goals, is absent in the Theravada. Or 
at least (since some festivals involve something 
like worship, and since tolerantly Buddhism does 
not exclude the cult of gods) it has little signific- 
ance at the centre of the Theravada. In brief, 
spiritual vision and a moderate other-worldliness 
characterize this type of Buddhism. Both these 
things have a religious, rather than a secular, 
significance; so that for the secular humanist 
there is little reason to think that the Buddhist 
will share the same central concerns. 

It need hardly be stressed that some forms of 
Mahayanist Buddhism, emphasizing a religion of 
devotion and grace, are as foreign to humanism 
as Western forms of supernaturalism. Moreover, 
the status of the Buddha, even in the more 
‘rationalistic’ Theravada, involves certain defi- 
nitely religious beliefs which the scientific human- 
ist may well feel himself bound to repudiate. For 
example, the Scriptural descriptions of important 
events in the life of the Buddha, such as his 
Enlightenment and final decease, include accounts 
of tremendous natural phenomena accompanying 
these events. 


Tendencies to Theism 


There are showers of petals as he sits beneath 
the Bo Tree, and earthquakes when he passes 
away. It is as though Nature responds to that 
which is spiritually significant: in a miraculous 
fashion it expresses its joy, piety, and grief at 
these events. Much of this will be regarded with 
scepticism by the scientific humanist. And it is 
not so surprising, in view of these traditions, that 
the Buddha was ultimately, in the Mahayana, 
elevated to a God-like status. 

Because Buddhism is mystical and because it 
in places exhibits a tendency towards theism and 
devotionalism, it is rightly to be assimilated to 
other traditional religions. To this extent anyone, 
such as a humanist, seeking to replace religious 
traditions with a secular, scientific, and ethical 
viewpoint will find quite a lot to disagree with 
in Buddhism. 

This is a point to be borne in mind clearly. 
Nevertheless, Buddhism’s relative freedom from 
dogmatism may make it more attractive than 
some of its counterparts elsewhere. 
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Modern science began when ancient Greek 
learning was rediscovered in the Renaissance 


HERE can be no doubt that Europe is the 
most advanced part of the world and that 
| its advancement is due to science. We 
cannot understand our civilization unless we see 
how it has been shaped by scientific knowledge. 
It is not merely the application of science, the 
techniques of industrial production, that have 
made western Europe ‘ privileged ’ and prosperous. 
The ideas of science, the method of reasoning 
logically on the basis of facts, have created a 
climate of opinion which allowed us to do away 
with ancient dogma, to increase our knowledge of 
reality and so to master it. We are in a stage of 
evolution in which—as Gordon Childe said — 
“Man makes himself’. The most potent instru- 
ment for advancing human evolution is the know- 
ledge of Nature and human nature that science 
has given us. 

In The Western Intellectual Tradition (Hutch- 
inson, 30s) Dr J. Bronowski and B. Mazlish 
describe how ideas, and especially those of science, 
have shaped the history of the West. They start 
with Leonardo and end with Kant and Hegel, 
from the Renaissance to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Three main periods are dis- 
tinguished. The first, from Leonardo to Galileo, 
is that of ‘The expanding world’. ‘ The age of 
reasoned dissent’ is the second period extending 
from Cromwell to Rousseau ; and the third period 
encompasses ‘ The great revolutions ’, from Adam 
Smith to Hegel. 


Victory of the Humanists 

Modern science began when Greek learning was 
rediscovered by the Italians of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The Renaissance was not of one piece. In 
its ‘aristocratic’ phase the Greek manuscripts 
were studied and learned academies founded. 
The ‘ popular’ phase was brought about by the 
artisans, painters, and, finally, the scientists who 
extended and applied the Greek ideas. Painters 
discovered perspective and so helped in develop- 
ing geometry. Artists, like Leonardo, actively 
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experimented not only with paint, but by building 
models and machines. Thus theory and experi- 
ment came together to create science. 

This was possible only because Greek ration- 
ality had brought with it intellectual freedom; 
and Greek philosophy was able to return when 
the hold the Church had over men’s minds had 
diminished, after the religious furore of the Dark 
Ages had been spent. Erasmus and the Humanists 
represent this victory over the dogma of the 
Schoolmen. 

Every historical process, however, brings with 
it a reaction against it. Only when the reaction 
is less than the action that provoked it do we 
have genuine advance. The Reformation stemmed 
from the Renaissance and was in some sense a 
progress; but it revived religious fanaticism as 
well. 


The Age of Reason 


Galileo, Copernicus, and Kepler pushed the 
deity from the centre of the universe to the outer 
fringes. When Galileo invented the concept of 
inertia, when he showed that motion needs no 
Prime Mover, this was the decisive blow. When 
Copernicus and Kepler demonstrated that the 
heavens work in an orderly fashion, the universe 
became simple and comprehensible: it was no 
longer an unfathomable mystery which only God 
understood. 

Man’s increasing knowledge lessened his de- 
pendence on a supernatural power. The book of 
Nature, unlike the Bible, no longer needed God 
as author. Knowledge was freed from authority. 
Slowly, a less authoritarian and more enlightened 
attitude became acceptable also in morals and 
politics. 

The Puritan revolution, like the Reformation, 
put man even more on his own feet, as being 
reliant on himself rather than on outworn 


authority. Newton, finally, became — unwittingly, ) 


no doubt — the begetter of ‘The Age of Reason’, 
by making the universe run according to the laws 
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Galileo forced to repudiate his theory 


of mechanics. It is interesting to hear that the 
fellows of the new Royal Society sang that 
‘ Aristotle’s an ass to Epicurus’, The atomism of 
Democritus, Leucippus, and Epicurus, the uni- 
verse of swerving particles, is the true precursor 
of Newton’s world. 

Locke paid tribute to the ‘inimitable Mr 
Newton ’ and wanted to philosophize according to 
the scientific method. Hobbes, before him, already 
had taken the physics of Galileo as model for a 
scientific theory of human nature. Locke asserted 
that all knowledge is derived from experience. He 
argued that, since the law of nature obliges every- 
one, ‘reason which is that law, teaches all man- 
kind . . . that, being all equal and independent, 
no one ought to harm another in his life, health, 
liberty, or possessions ’. 

Newtonian physics so led directly to political 
liberalism. The French philosophes of the En- 
lightenment were equally Newton’s descendants — 
Voltaire even wrote a popular exposition of 
Newtonian theory that remained the best book 
on the subject for a long time. And the 
philosophes provided the ideology of both the 
American and French revolutions. The discovery 
of the. immutable law of Nature led to the asser- 


tion that men enjoy natural rights, which were 
formulated in the American Bill of Rights and 
the French Declaration of the Rights of Man. 

Increasing knowledge, the widening horizon of 
the external world, brought with it a change of 
man’s view of himself. Rousseau felt that the 
moral progress of man had not kept pace with 
his scientific progress. Romantically, he blamed 
science for this—-as many people still do today. 
All the same, Rousseau could not escape the 
influence of science: he saw that the ‘noble 
savage’ had to be civilized by a Contrat Social, 
by a law of society which, however, was sanc- 
tioned by consent rather than by authority. 
Rousseau’s General Will was supposed to act 
among people as the Newtonian force of gravita- 
tion was acting between bodies. 

The Industrial Revolution in England and the 
American and French revolutions occurred more 
or less simultaneously. The men who made the 
Industrial Revolution were inventors outside the 
Royal Society, which, by that time, had degener- 
ated into an Ivory Tower. The Lunar Society of 
Birmingham and similar groups provided a meet- 
ing-place for these men. Adam Smith was the 
theoretician of the new industrial age. Com- 
petition as expressed by Mandeville’s slogan 
‘Private Vices Made Public Benefits ’ became the 
mechanism providing the balanced functioning of 
society. The Jaissez-faire doctrine, the belief that 
the laws of human nature are as independent of 
man as those of physical nature, generated the 
capitalism of the nineteenth century and after. 

Bentham intended utilitarianism as a scientific 
improvement on vague and disputable natural 
rights. The ‘ felicific calculus’ and the minimax 
principle — that we maximize our pleasures and 
minimize our pains — was an attempt to create 
a science of human behaviour. Bentham had 
‘learned to see that utility was the test and 
measure of all virtue’; and this seemed to him 
a concept capable of scientific rigour. He wanted 
to make the language of morals and politics 
as rigorous as mathematics and so defeat the 
‘tyranny of language’. The Utopian socialists, 
like Robert Owen, were similarly inspired; they 
imitated Newtonian physics when they took 
‘happiness’ as the only value in a society ‘made 
up of individual atoms of humanity’. 

Kant deliberately set about to invent a philo- 
sophic system that was to explain Newtonian 
theory and to give it a solid foundation. He suc- 
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ceeded in erecting only a superstructure that, in 
the end, collapsed under the weight of new dis- 
coveries. The comprehensibility of Newton’s world 
by a human mind had to be explained; the 
question, ‘ How is knowledge possible? ’ had to be 
answered. Newton’s ‘absolute’ space and time 
became a priori forms of intuition. For a while 
transcendental idealism seemed to be the answer 
which found acceptance even among scientists, at 
least among theoreticians. Hegel’s success was 
with practical politicians. 

Kant brought the knowing mind and the known 
world together by the a priori, Hegel did so by 












the unity of opposites — by a dialectic which he 
saw in the working of history. Both, however, 
saw darkly that knowledge is an active, creative 
process — that science is the force that pushes on 
human development in evolution’s present stage, 

In his recent Reith lectures, Professor Medawar 
pointed out that psycho-social factors are now 
more important than biological ones in human 
evolution ; that ideas count more than genes. The 
connection of science with history can hardly be 
exaggerated. Since the Renaissance, certainly, this 
connection is clearly seen in the western intel- 
lectual tradition. 





TELEVISION 


TELEVISION 


ROME HAS SPOKEN 


PINIONS on the use of 
C) evision for direct 

education vary. We are 
unlikely to go to such lengths 
as the United States, but I feel 
that we could do far more in 
this direction than at present. 
School broadcasts, both on 
sound and television, are excel- 
lent, but the practical possibili- 
ties of this medium have not 
been fully exploited. The experi- 
ment in French lessons for 
adults suggests new lines of 
development the value of which 
cannot be measured by the 
number of viewers. 

Professor Tolansky on ITV 
and Dr Bronowski on BBC have 
given tantalizing glimpses of 
how some of the basic concepts 
of science can be made com- 
prehensible to the layman by 
visual aids. The weakness of 
such programmes is that too 
much ground is covered in too 
short a time. And, of course, 
the besetting problem at present 
is the remorseless pressure of 
entertainment. The ideal solu- 
tion is a channel devoted to 
educational programmes for 
young and old. 


Glimpse of the Vatican 


It was a pity that the historic 
meeting of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Pope could 
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not be televised. Even so, the 
camera might well have shown 
us more of the Vatican itself. 
The interviews with Cardinals 
Tardini and Agagianian added 
nothing to our information, but 
they made an interesting study 
in contrasting personalities: the 
nimble professionalism of the 
diplomat and the genial expan- 
siveness of an ecclesiastic with 
a roving commission. 

The plushy, gilded interiors 
and the marble corridors lined 
with Swiss Guards gave viewers 
an irthpression of Ruritanian 
unreality. But behind the 
pageant we were shown a high- 
powered propaganda machine 
and an_ up-to-date, Jesuit-con- 
trolled radio station broadcast- 
ing on twenty-six wave-lengths. 


The Cardinal’s Ring 


The Archbishop of York and 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Liverpool were cagey on 
BEC television. There was talk 
about love and charity, but they 
were brothers at arms’ length 
rather than brothers-in-arms. 

What Dr Heenan seemed to 
have in mind was a_ united 
Christian front against godless 
Communism. It was hardly tact- 
ful of him to display a ring 
which had belonged to Cardinal 
Pole, the last Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Since then some cold water 
has been poured on the pro- 
posal for a Christian ‘common- 
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wealth’ by Cardinal Bea, who 
heads the new secretariat to 
maintain liaison between the 
Roman Catholic Church and 
other Churches—‘officers and 
other ranks’ is how he seems to 
view the matter. This seventy- 
nine-year-old German _ Jesuit 
was the late Pope’s confessor 
and belongs to a society which 
has always supported extreme 
Papal claims. 


Unfamiliar Kipling 


An interesting theme for 
humanist viewers was provided 
by the BBC version of Kipling’s 
story, ‘The Eye of Allah’, It 
was a refreshing change from 
domestic triangles and murder. 
The ‘eye’ was a prototype of 
a microscope invented by a 
Moorish doctor. News of the 
discovery is brought to an 
English monastery and sets a 
problem about which it is still 
possible to argue. A discovery 
may be used for evil as well as 
good. It may divert men from 
preoccupation with eternity. 

Roger Bacon takes part in 
the discussion and we were 
given a glimpse of the sort 
of conflicts that disturbed. the 
medieval mind. Science was a 
cloud on the horizon, no bigger 
than a man’s hand, but dark 
with omen. 


Odd Man Out 


Christmas and New Year pro- 
vide a surfeit of the obvious 
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and those of us whom the juke- 
box addicts scorn as ‘squares’ 
inevitably have that odd-man- 
out feeling. We cannot join in 
the high jinks and we have no 
taste for the High Mass. The 
carols and watch-night chimes 
may touch a nostalgic chord, 
but for the most part we must 
resign ourselves to boredom on 
these occasions. 

I had a faint hope that some- 
thing of the Lewis Carroll I love 
might survive in a_ televised 
version, but it is the wrong 
medium. For me, at least, the 
failure was as absolute as the 
stage productions. Alice, like 
the Mad Hatter and Humpty 
Dumpty, is a creation of the 
printed word and_ Tenniel’s 
drawings. The realism of the 
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iat to} You cannot go through the 
n thef looking glass via the TV screen. 
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; and{ has its limitations and we are 
ms to } driven back occasionally to the 
venty- | bookshelves. CLIFFORD MASON 
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WHAT IS ART? 

> for HE latest Reith Lectures 
vided ¢ —on Art and Anarchy by 
ling’s Prof Edgar Wind—was 
h’. It ) not a bad choice of subject. We 
from | have had only one other series 
irder. / dealing with Art, Professor 
Xe of | Pevsner’s, since these lectures 
by a? were instituted in 1948. It is 
f the | symptomatic of the popular 
» an / interest in Art that the secretary 
sts a | of Morley College, interviewed 
; still 7 by Audrey Russell in the Home 
»very | Service, told her his students 
ell as f now opt for arts where pre- 
from | viously they opted for politics. 
3 Even scientists and theolo- 
tt in \ gians vie with one another in 
were (| stressing the part imagination 
sort | plays in their widely disparate 
| the ¢ disciplines. Thus Sir Cyril Hin- 
as a | shelwood, late President of 
igger { the Royal Society, broadcast- 
dark | ing on ‘Imagination in Art 

and Science’, reminded us that 

science is not all measurement 

and mathematics but also in- 
pro- | volves a feeling for beauty and 
ious { elegance, just as the artist in his 


turn is imbued with something 
of the scientist’s intellectual 
curiosity—this latter a point en- 
dorsed by Professor Wind. 

The imaginative element in 
religion is less open to doubt. 
We have had a series of four 
talks for Advent by Mr Kenneth 
Barnes, a Quaker schoolmaster, 
who took as his theme ‘Science, 
Poetry, and the Incarnation’. 
While repudiating Christology— 
Christ for him is ‘a God-filled 
man’—and regarding the dogmas 
of the Church as so many obso- 
lete survivals from a_ very 
different age, he nevertheless 
claims to be a Christian. In his 
view the Bible, from the story 
of creation onwards, must be 
interpreted imaginatively, as 
poetry and allegory. Jesus 
Christ, it is true, was a historical 
person, but ‘we come into re- 
lationship with him through 
imagination’. 


Artistic Freedom 


At this point one begins to 
wonder whether all these people 
are talking about the same thing 
and we look to Professor Wind 
for some guidance in the pre- 
valent fog. His survey of his 
subject was masterly. He agreed 
everyone today takes an inter- 
est in Art, but added the rider 
that our interest is marginal and 
detached, making both artist 
and spectator immune to that 
‘sacred fear’ of the imagination 
about which Plato wrote. 

Professor Wind’s main criti- 
cism was directed at the ten- 
dency towards automatism— 
mechanical reproduction is part- 
ly responsible for it—whereas 
Art is a highly personal and 
subjective experience, issuing 
from ‘creative friction’ between 
the artist and his patron. The 
artist must be free to develop 
the full resources of his imagin- 
ation unhampered by such con- 
siderations as pure form or the 
cult of the fragment. The 
‘knights of the razor’ (the razor 
here being Occam’s Razor) are 
the real enemies of Art, con- 
cluded Professor Wind. 

Tolstoy thought so, _ too, 
and I was rather disappointed 
Professor Wind had nothing to 
say of his famous book What is 


Art? At the same time art for 
art’s sake was anathema to Tol- 
stoy. According to him, the best 
art must have some religious or 
moral basis, accessible to the 
simplest intelligence. 


Tribute to Tolstoy 


I have another reason, how- 
ever, for speaking of Tolstoy 
here. On the fiftieth anniversary 
of his death the BBC put on 
a programme under the title 
‘Remembering Tolstoy’, Unfor- 
tunately it was confined to 
reminiscences—some rather 
slight—of four people who had 
met Tolstoy, instead of telling 
us about the work of a writer 
and thinker whose influence once 
extended to the remotest parts 
of the globe (Gandhi was a 
disciple). The only contribution 
of any value was that of his 
daughter Alexandra, who gave 
us some intimate glimpses of 
‘life with father’. 

Tolstoy was a bull in a china 
shop knocking down most of 
the current beliefs of his time 
not only on art but also on 
education, on sex, on war (he 
was a pacifist who had fought 
at Sevastopol), and, above all, 
on religion. ‘My father believed 
in a religion without miracles’ 
said his daughter, who also 
records his dying words: ‘Truth 
I love so much.’ Tolstoy was at 
once a rationalist and a mystic. 
His relations with God, wrote 
Maxim Gorki, were those of 
‘two bears in a lair-—a wonder- 
ful description. 


Total Chastity 


At a time when Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover is making so 
much noise it is strange no one 
has recalled the similar out- 
cry against Tolstoy’s Kreutzer 
Sonata, which also treats of sex, 
although — and this is truly 
ironic—from an exactly oppo- 
site point of view. Tolstoy, the 
father of a numerous offspring, 
advocates total chastity (absten- 
tion) for married and un- 
married alike. ‘He would put an 
end to the human race’ one of 
his critics protested. But this 
dynamic man never did any- 
thing by half. A. D. COHEN 
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THE HUMANIST 





QUESTIONNAIRE | | 


Replies so far received reveal significant 
trends within the humanist movement today 


VER one thousand replies to our 
() evcsinti have been received and 

just over five hundred have been care- 
fully analysed. The sample is sufficient to estab- 
lish certain definite trends, but it should be noted 
that this is not the type of survey in which the 
participants were chosen at random. 

Many who replied took a great deal of trouble 
to make themselves clear. Their criticisms were 
mostly constructive. When some of the sharpest 
critics nevertheless said they were willing to 
increase their contributions the evidence of 
genuine goodwill was plain. 

If proof were necessary that the activities and 
publications of the RPA meet a definite need 
today, the questionnaire supplies it. That more 
could be done if the means were available is 
true, and the earnestness of the demand will spur 
us to fresh efforts. 

A number’ of members, especially in the 
younger age groups, complained that there was 
too little advertising and publicity. Some urged 
us to make use of radio and television. They can 
rest assured that there is nothing we would like 
better. At present we have to be content with 
classified advertisements in various newspapers 
and periodicals. Of these The Observer has so far 
proved to be the most fruitful medium. 

What is impressive is the number of new 
members, young and old, who first heard of the 
RPA or The Humanist through a friend. This 
should stimulate every member to do something 
about active recruiting. Nothing is more effective 
than personal recommendation. 

Out of the first 524 replies examined, 289 had 
joined within the past five years; of these 73 
were under 25; 123 were between 26-40; 49 
between 41-55; 44 over 55. Although the major- 
ity of RPA members are over 40, having joined 
between the two wars, there is an encouraging 
influx of younger members. Financial reasons 
alone are sufficient to keep down the number 
under 25. 

It was interesting to see how the above section 
described itself. It worked out as agnostic 220; 
atheist 204; religious in some sense, 19. Several 
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said they were all three, but this baffled our bey, 
brains. . 

In the under-25 group there were 49 agnostics ] le 
17 atheists, 3 religious in some sense. Three. serie 
quarters of this group thought that there was too tives) lat 
much attack on religion in The Humanist, Bug Kegan I 
the total result showed that opinion is aboug % — 
evenly divided. a ag 

It looks as though both groups must practis§ Christia 
toleration in the interests of co-existence. A study§ the Ren 





of the files will show that the majority of article the Ca 
that have appeared during the past year do not og 
strongly attack the Church and are about some made f 
thing quite different. Perhaps when we readfand C 
something we dislike it seems bigger than int society 
reality —like grit in the eye. A surprise, es snl 
disappointment, was the objection to satire. with | 
The political tendencies of all members are} means 
Left Wing, 55 per cent; Middle of the Road, 33} Christi: 
per cent, Right Wing, 11 per cent, and 1 per centf ‘re hi 
indefinite. There is a high correlation between 4 oy 
Left Wing and Atheists, Middle of the Road} feljow! 
and Agnostics. Christi 
Those on the Right wing complain that Thef the Ch 
Humanist is soft on Communism, whereas the phage 
Left urges a more positive attitude against war. asad 
But whereas 62 advocated a definite stand against) believe 
the Bomb, 100 were opposed to any specific soci forces’ 
policy. ‘nothit 
: : : i 4 an illu 

There is strong interest in abolishing religious} .i5y,, 
instruction in schools and in the upbringing of | indivic 
children on humanist lines, Other issues of con- { tion— 
cern related to a more rational attitude to aa and E 
and marriage and a condemnation of racialism. Se 
One of several surprises was the attitude if it } the in 
became necessary to ask for increased contribu- | of th 
tions from full members of the RPA. 317 were { little 
willing to pay more, 36 were not, the rest were nah 
non-committal. There was a considerable appre- _ 
ciation of the problem. get o1 
It costs a lot of money nowadays to bring out | tells t 
publications that have only a modest sale. We Chris 
manage on a shoe-string. The miracle of the le 
loaves and fishes is nothing to what we try to | a 
perform for a public which does not believe in Di 
miracles. make 
Chris 
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RELIGION AND WORLD CRISIS 


by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


Two eminent Christian historians analyse 
the world crisis in the books here reviewed 


HAVE before me the two 
first volumes of a 12s 6d 
series (Religious Perspec- 
tives) launched by Routledge and 
Kegan Paul Ltd, with the object 
of rediscovering God in the pre- 
sent world-tangle. The opening 
volume, The Historic Reality of 
Christian Culture: .A Way to 
the Renewal of Human Life, by 
the Catholic Prof Christopher 
Dawson of Harvard, is a re- 
hash of the bluff long since 
made familiar to us by Belloc 
and Chesterton. A Christian 
society does not mean ‘an altru- 
istic and pacific society’ (here 
humanists will heartily agree 
with Professor Dawson): it 
means a society ‘based on the 
Christian faith’. ‘Christian cul- 
ture has created Western man 
and the Western way of life.’ 

But Western man—ungrateful 
fellow!—has done the dirty on 
Christianity. He has separated 
the Church from the State and 
banished it from the schools, 
with the result that he is today 
faced by a godless culture which 
believes in ‘ impersonal material 
forces’, reduces the individual to 
‘nothing’, and sees religion ‘as 
an illusion of the individual con- 
sciousness or a perversion of the 
individual craving for satisfac- 
tion’—‘the typical error of Marx 
and Engels’. 

This is not perfectly accurate. 
Marxists have never said that 
the individual was nothing. One 
of them, Plekhanov, wrote a 
little book, The Role of the 
Individual in History, which 
might have taught Professor 
Dawson something. But let him 
get on with his case. Today, he 
tells us, ‘It is not the traditional 
Christian culture of the past but 
the secularized culture of the 
present which is being tried and 
found wanting’. 

Did Christians or secularists 
make World War I and II? Did 
Christians or secularists drop the 


first atomic bombs? The situa- 
tion, says Professor Dawson, 
‘is not essentially different from 
that the primitive Church faced 
under the Roman Empire’, and 
makes the eschatology of the 
New Testament ‘relevant and 
significant. I should have 
thought there was every differ- 
ence. The early Christian belief 
that the world would end and 
Jesus return in their lifetime was 
a subjective delusion. Objectively 
the worst they had to fear was 
‘tthe disruption of the Empire 
and the accession to power of 
barbarian chiefs who, as_ the 
event proved, were very ready 
to learn from Rome and swap 
their paganism for Christianity 
of a sort. Today what we have to 
fear is nothing less than the mass 
massacre of the human race. 


Blaming Science 


From this, says Professor 
Dawson, only ‘the Christian way 
of life’ can save us. For a 
thousand years or so in the 
Middle Ages we had a Christian 
civilization. Then during ‘two 
hundred years of progressive 
secularization’ we forsook 
Christianity for technology. To- 
day ‘the dollar rather than the 
cross’ is the sign in which the 
West hopes to conquer. ‘A secu- 
lar civilization that has no end 
beyond its own satisfaction 
is a monstrosity—a cancerous 
growth which will ultimately 
destroy itself.’ ‘Scientific progress 
promised the nineteenth century 
a new world and has given the 
twentieth century the atomic 
bomb.’ 

Again it is pertinent to ask, 
did Christians or secularists 
order the dropping of the first 
atomic bombs? It is known 
(whoever doubts it may read 
Blackett’s Political Consequences 
of Atomic Energy) that the 
scientists who inventéd the bomb 
recommended that it should be 


dropped on a desert island to 
demonstrate its power: it was 
the pious President Truman who 
overruled them and was re- 
sponsible for Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. In short, the mess we 
are in is a mess into which 
Christian rulers have got us. 
Professor Dawson denies this. 

He has the face to say that no 
alliance exists between Christ- 
ianity and capitalism. As if 
Catholics did not pack the State 
Department and (to a less 
degree) the Foreign Office! As 
if the Pope did not draw over 
half his revenue from the USA! 
Professor Dawson says that 
Catholic Christianity is not 
‘totalitarian "—as if we had not 
read history! Anyone inocu- 
lated, as I was, against Catholic 
effrontery by an early reading 
of Belloc and Chesterton will be 
proof against the cheap imita- 
tion sold by Professor Dawson. 

It is a pleasure to turn from 
his book to International Con- 
flict in the Twentieth Century: 
A Christian View, by Herbert 
Butterfield, Professor of Modern 
History at Cambridge. Professor 
Butterfield, a Christian, natur- 
ally says things with which we 
disagree. It is merely silly, for 
example, to say that ‘at this 
mundane level, nothing but 
human beings really concerns 
us, nothing but human beings 
really matters, nothing but 
human beings really exists’. 
Anyone regulating his life on 
that assumption would end his 
days starving or under a bus. 
But at least Professor Butterfield 
has not the appalling religious 
complacency of Professor Daw- 
son. He tells us roundly that the 
world is not divided into ‘masses 
of men’ who. ‘have freely opted 
for wickedness’, and ‘a com- 
pletely righteous party, whose 
virtue is superior to conditioning 
circumstances’, 

He points out that the panic 
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about communism today is very 
like the panic about Jacobinism 
at the time of the French Revo- 
lution, or the panic about heresy 
at the time of the Reformation. 
Just as ‘there came a time when 
Protestants and Catholics each 
had to recognize that the other 
could not be destroyed’, so to- 
day we have to face up to the 
necessity of peaceful coexist- 
ence. 


HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOK 


IS CHASTITY OUTMODED? 
by Eustace Chesser (Heinemann, 
10s 6d). In 1959 the BMA 
booklet Getting Married aroused 
a storm of controversy and was 
withdrawn. One of the articles 
it contained was by Dr Chesser 
and bore the title of his latest 
book, which is a considerable 
amplification of his point of 
view. He claims with good 
reason that he was misrepre- 
sented in the popular Press. He 
has now sought to correct the 
impression that he believes 
chastity to be unimportant. 

He makes it clear that al- 
though the article which gave 
offence was written lightly, for 
the benefit of a young reader- 
ship, it was the fruit of extensive 
clinical experience and profound 
study. He has in fact written 
a concise history of the chang- 
ing connotations of the word 
‘chastity’. He shows how it 
tended to shift in emphasis 
from the early Christian and 
medieval cult of virginity to 
continence before and _ fidelity 
after marriage. 

A distorted view of sex was 
derived from St Paul and car- 
ried to extremes by the Church 
Fathers. Although this was sub- 
sequently toned down, the ideal 
of woman as a sexless creature, 
the passive vehicle of procrea- 
tion, was maintained and still 
lingers on. The legacy of pru- 
dery is seen in our faulty system 
—or lack of system—of sex 
education, for which Nature 


takes revenge. 

In some quarters the pendu- 
lum may have swung too far 
away from restraint. The prob- 
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The Professor does well to 
remind us that by now not even 
orders from Moscow could stop 
communism. There are two 
Richmonds in the field. The 
Chinese Revolution was not 
made in Russia and is not under 
Soviet control. 

I am afraid Professor Butter- 
field will get few thanks from 
his fellow-Christians for these 
sallies of common sense. But he 


lem young people face is that 
at an age when biologically the 
sex urge is at its peak they are 
unable for social and economic 
reasons to marry. Unless they 
accept the authority of religious 
moralists, they naturally wonder 
why they should not yield to 
their impulses. 

The pros and cons are very 
fairly stated. Society is blamed 
for titillating the appetite by 
glamorizing sex in films, posters 
and advertisements and then 
coming down heavily on the 
offender. If the oral pill were 
freely available and 100 per cent 
reliable, the social harm of pre- 
marital intercourse would be 
vastly lessened, but there are 
psychological factors to take 
into account. Dr Chesser be- 
lieves that most women would 
prefer to preserve at least their 
technical virginity until mar- 
riage, pill or no pill. 

There is no universal rule, he 
points out, applicable in all 
circumstances. To recommend 
promiscuity because self-control 
is difficult would be irresponsi- 
ble. It would be equally blame- 
worthy to pass harsh judgment 
where control breaks down. 
There cannot be a complete 
solution to the problem without 
a change in the whole nexus of 
social and intrapersonal rela- 
tionships. We can help to bring 
this change about by an increase 
of understanding and of the 
tolerance that should go with 
it. The first step is to break 
the old association of sex 
with sin. 

This is a provocative book, 
but it is written with deep 
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THE MIND OF MR NEHRU, ae 1 


by R. K. Karanjia (Allen & 


Unwin, 10s 6d). ‘These inter. if tp 
views bring out the views of Wod di 
one of the greatest minds of a 
our time on the problems— none 
national and_ international ™@"Y 
which are facing us. Our Prime ~ 
Minister, though not religious — 
and dogmatic in the sectarian _ 
sense of the term, has abiding oo 
faith in the spiritual values of ee 
truth and compassion.’ So Dr — 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Vice) “PP 
President of India, introduces 0" 
the book. Mr Nehru presentsy U2C°! 
the ancient Hindu doctrine of re 
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The interviewer, a prominent _ 
Indian writer and editor, de- ot 
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no less than Oriental thought’, 4 
and thinks of him as ‘a kind oft S& : 
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Nehru’s father Motilal, Gandhi, 
and he himself produced the 
elements which today make up 


mg the Indian approach. Gandhi 


always tried to function within 
existing social systems and by 
undermining the weaknesses 
there to introduce reforms with- 
out people realizing how they 
were coming about. India has 
evolved a new kind of socialism 
which attempts to create a syn- 
thesis between capitalist demo- 
cracy and communist dictator- 
ship. All ideas, including those 
of Marx, must be considered in 
their application to modern 
ways of life. The book is short 
and packed with thought-pro- 
voking theory and comment. 


AFRICA: THE ROOTS OF 
REVOLT, by Jack Woddis 
(Lawrence & Wishart, 21s). Too 
many books about Africa have 


4; been by Europeans who, even 


if sympathetic, fail to write 
near enough to the bone. Mr 
Woddis is aware of this and 
through his close contact with 
many Africans he allows them 
to speak for themselves—it is 
almost a case of empathy. The 
roots of revolt are clearly shown 
to be economic; labour, re- 
sources, and land are the three 
dynamic issues. We see how the 
appropriation of land is 
matched in evil by its gross 
under-cultivation, by a deliber- 
ate refusal to allow a stable and 
independent African peasantry. 
We see also in a new light the 
enormity of the poll tax and 
forced labour. The final chapter, 
‘Africa Stands Up’, concludes: 
‘And the Welenskys and Ver- 
woerds, the Kenya settlers and 


Algerian colons, the Belgian 
Baudouins and _ Portuguese 
slave-owners, the Macmillans 


and Macleods, turn and twist 
as they may in their desperate 
panic to hold on to their 
African Eldorado, cannot suc- 
ceed.” This may be unduly 
harsh, but the book marshals 
in a readable manner much un- 
pleasant truth. It whets one’s 
appetite for the second volume 
which is promised, dealing with 
the actual progress of the inde- 
pendence movement. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








The Problems of Teenagers 


Sir,—Part of Mr Hawton’s 
argument about sex and teen- 
agers strikingly parallels Roman 
Catholic rationalizations about 
the subject and rests fair and 
square upon fear of the conse- 
quences—conception, VD, ‘guilt’ 
about abortion, the lot! I 
should like to ask Mr Hawton 
if he would clarify the position 
he has adopted, in the context 
of the mid-twentieth century. 
Would he, therefore, care to 
submit to the following cross- 
examination? 

(1) If he regards evidence in 
support of the need to modify 
our sexual ethic in the direction 
of greater sexual freedom as 


inadmissible, will he tell us 
why? 
(2) If he does not regard such 


evidence as inadmissible, but 
has satisfied himself that it can 
be refuted in toto, would he 
produce some of the presum- 
ably weightier evidence which 
has enabled him to do this? 

(3) Where does he stand with 
regard to sexual enlightenment 
in general, and sex education in 
particular? Having indicated 
that he does not consider sex 
repression in youth ‘bad’, how 
precisely is this repression to be 
achieved? Does he, for example, 
wish us to return to a ‘Victorian’ 
ethic, in which sex education is 
no problem, ‘because he thinks 
sex can best be repressed by 
delaying all mention of it until 
after GCE (‘O’ or ‘A’ level)? 
Or does he advocate some sort 
of ‘half-way house’—a bit of 
biology, perhaps, some talks on 
the responsibilities of marriage, 
carefully coupled with moral 
pressure against possible ‘sexual 
experiments’? 

(4) If he advocates the ‘half- 
way house’ indicated above: (a) 
Does he not think that greater 
psycho-physical tensions are 
produced by giving young 
people sexual knowledge and 


forbidding them to put any 
of it into practice than by 
thoroughgoing taboos aiming to 
banish the whole bag of tricks 
from their minds? Might not 
thinking about sex—‘sex in the 
head’ as Lawrence called it— 
interfere with their studies more 
than those ‘experiments’ do? 
(6) Does the prohibition against 
‘experiments’ apply only to 
heterosexual ones—i.e. the ones 
with ‘consequences’? What 
about homosexuality and mas- 
turbation? Are there conse- 
quences of these, too, and if so 
are they as dire as those he has 
warned us about? Further, what 
degree of success does he expect 
from prohibition—h ow ‘suc- 
cessful’, for example, does he 
think the rather strict discipline 
of some of our public schools 
has been in eliminating ‘forbid- 
den’ sexual practices? 

(5) What will be Mr Hawton’s 
viewpoint when science finds 
the ‘hundred-per-cent’ contra- 
ceptive and the perfect pro- 
phylactic against VD, and does 
he think our society is devoting 
enough resources to research in 
this direction? Does he not 
think that some of the ‘conse- 
quences’ arise, not because of 
the imperfections of existing 
contraceptives and _ prophylac- 
tics but because these things are 
not readily available to young 
people, and because young 
people have been kept in the 
dark about their proper use? 

(6) Mr Hawton is no doubt 
aware that an important aspect 
of the evidence tending to 
favour sexual freedom is that 
which suggests there is a con- 
nection between three things: 
sexual suppression in youth, the 
development of authoritarian 
character-structure in  individ- 
uals, and the perpetuation of 
authoritarian, expansionist ten- 
dencies in societies at large. 
Even if the connection were but 
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a bare possibility, surely Mr 
Hawton must admit that the 
‘consequences’ of overlooking 
it today—in the context of the 
present world-encounter and the 
‘delicate balance of terror be- 
tween the armoured giants of 
East and West—may well out- 
weigh those lesser ‘consequences’ 
of sexual freedom he _ has 
enumerated? May not the latter, 
indeed, be seen as little more 


than some of the ‘teething 
troubles’ of the radical adjust- 
ment necessary to the next 


phase of man’s social develop- 
ment on the planet? 

From the above questions— 
some, no doubt, leading ones— 
it will be apparent, perhaps, that 
the case for the defence of 
present trends towards sexual 
freedom among youth rests, not, 
as Mr Hawton alleges, solely 
upon evidence culled from a 
remote world ‘bounded by the 
shelves of a library’ (a curiously 
contemptuous description to 
apply to a whole section of 
human knowledge and re- 
search!), but upon the answers 
we would give to these and 
other highly topical questions, 
which emerge right out of the 
social setting in all the 
‘advanced’ communities of the 
contemporary world. — PETER 
Drewitt, Shoreham, Sussex. 


Lady Chatterley’s Example 


Sir,—The article by James 
Buchanan in your January issue, 
being the first of a series of 
Dilemmas, does not please me 
because it is incomplete on one 
important point and therefore 
slightly misleading. 

It is not true that only three 
main possibilities are open to 
the lady; there are four. The 
fourth is that she could commit 
adultery with the approval and 
blessing of her husband. He ‘is 
postulated as a decent sort of 
fellow, and if he be willing to 
accept insemination by an un- 
known donor he should not be 
less but rather more willing to 
accept it from a friend who 
helps him to keep his wife in 
good health mentally and 
phvsically. If, then, these three 
people be truly emancipated 


from all religious dogma and 
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superstition and are graced with 
genuine unselfish love for each 
other, they can live a truly 
happy and healthy life—Sega- 
BURY EDWARDES, London, N10. 


Eichmann and the Law 


Sir,—Prof Hyman Levy, in 
his article in your January issue, 
challenges the legality of a trial 
by the Israel Criminal Court 
of the Nazi mass murderer of 
Jewish men, women, and chil- 
dren, a man whose admissions 
of guilt, by the way, are the 
astonishing theme of articles by 
him now running in Life. 

In fact, the Legal System of 
Israel clearly covers this case, 
and I venture to quote from it: 
‘.. .. While the Criminal Law 
Amendment (Abolition of Death 
Penalty for Murder) Law 5714- 
1954 provided that, where a 
person has been convicted of 
murder, the Court shall impose 
upon him the penalty of life 
imprisonment, and that penalty 
only, unless he has been con- 
victed of murder under the Law 
for the Trial of Nazis and their 
Accomplices 5710-1950, in which 
case it may impose a death 
sentence. 

It is necessary to go no 
further than the Israel Year 
Book, 1955, to verify this clear 
statement of the Israel Criminal 
Law. 

As to the kidnapping of the 
accused, as Professor Levy sug- 
gests, this looks very much like 
a breach of international law. 
See also The Legal System of 
Israel, by Judge Henry E. Baker, 
lately Legal Draftsman to the 
Palestine Government from 
1942 to 1948.—GEoRGE Gop- 
WIN, Staplecross, Sussex. 


China and Tibet 


Sir,—I submit that Mr 
Robertson’s uncompromising at- 
titude does incalculable harm 
to the cause of humanism since 
it is an attitude which is much 
at variance with the very essence 
of the movement to which he 
belongs. First and foremost, Mr 
Robertson is not the only one 
who would like to see a human- 
ist world in the not too-distant 
future. In this he merely reflects 
the desire of all those calling 


themselves humanists. It seems! 


unnecessary, therefore, to re. 
mind him that we cannot pos. 
sibly create a humanitarian 
society if in the process we 
destroy our own humanity. 

While I agree with him that 
Tibetan Buddhism (or expressly, 
Lamaism) was utterly obscur- 
antist and authoritarian, I must 
nevertheless deplore the un- 
provoked act of naked aggres. 
sion committed by communist 
China upon a country which 
was minding its own internal 
business and which was totally 
unable to repulse military 
superiority of a greater power. 
The fact that its internal busi- 
ness did not meet with Mr 
Robertson’s approval in no way 
justifies the Chinese onslaught; 
neither, for that matter, should 
the act of aggression itself win 
the approbation of any man 
calling himself a humanist. 

As an ex-Catholic I am com- 
pletely unable to understand 
how Catholicism managed to 
survive the transition from 
medieval Europe to modern 
Europe, but here again (as with 
Lamaism) one can only explain 
such things by reference to 
human credulity and gullibility. 

However, the fact that I am 
unable to subscribe to the 
dogmas of Catholicism does not 
entitle me to agitate for the 
destruction of all Catholics 
throughout the world for, quite 
apart from the moral issue, his- 
tory has proved time and time 
again that the more a religion 
is persecuted the further it is 
driven underground and _ the 
stronger it grows as a direct 
result of the martyr psychology 
thus engendered. 

Finally, Mr Robertson’s con- 
tention that Mr Colin Stoner 
should logically be a Tolstoyan 
non-resister is sheer nonsense 
since Mr Stoner, if I interpret 
him correctly, was concerned to 
point out that once reason is 
thrown overboard, barbarism 
triumphs.—M. O’Brien, Cardiff. 


Sir,—The continued fighting 
in Tibet, the admission by China 
that she is faced with a revolt, 
and the report of the UN com- 
mittee are evidence that we 
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are witnessing the subjugation 


' of the people of Tibet by a 
| foreign power, This used to be 


known as imperialism but is 
now called liberation. 

That Mr Robertson, as a 
good Marxist, can persuade him- 
self that there is really any 
difference is understandable. We 
are all liable to self-deception. 
This, however, is not ration- 
alism; it is humbug —G. 
ANDREWS, Towersey, Oxon. 


Sir,—I am grateful to your 
correspondents for their com- 
ments on my letter, but in my 
opinion they fail to reach the 
heart of the problem. Christian 
propagandists have pointed to 
Belsen and Karaganda as ex- 
amples of the horrors of which 
man ‘without God’ is capable. 
On this theory, the decay of 
religion leaves a_ spiritual 
vacuum, which is all too likely 
to be filled by some more in- 
human creed, the extreme ex- 
amples being Nazism and Com- 
munism. 

There is so much to be said 
for this point of view that it is 
difficult to think of an answer 
that humanists might validly 
give. Your correspondent’s let- 
ters, however, provide object 
lessons in how not to set about 
it. (Even if the Chinese Com- 
munists are committing mass 
murder in Tibet, they are 
‘liquidating medievalism’, aren’t 
they?) 

I believe that exposure of the 
logical fallacies and _ factual 
errors of religion, valuable 
though this work may be, is 
only one of the tasks—and not 
necessarily the major task—re- 
quired by humanists today. 
Humanists must _ constantly 
assert the primacy of human 
values against the tyrannies of 
fanatics, whether the authority 
that these fanatics claim for 
their doctrines is transcendental 
or ‘scientific. And the more 
human misery (think of the 
refugees again) caused by the 
tyranny, the stronger must be 
humanist opposition to it. 

The Humanist can set a good 
example by showing at least as 
much sympathy for the 
Hungarians and the Tibetans as 


it does, rightly, for the non- 
European majority in South 
Africa. The second paragraph 
of your editorial in the Decem- 
ber issue is a welcome step in 
the right direction—T. M. 
CHALMERS, London. NW6. 


Sir,—According to well-estab- 
lished reports, the Chinese are 
not only trying to force their 
social system upon Tibet, but 
are doing their best to root 
out the religion and even the 
national existence of a people 
alien to themselves. And yet 
Mr Robertson thinks that only 
lamas are having a bad time! 
Perhaps he doesn’t know that 
nearly every family in Tibet has 
a son who is a Buddhist monk. 

Reform can come from 
within. Transition from Catholic- 
ism to Protestantism in England 
was not the work of a foreign 
power. There are many evils in 
Tibet. But persecution, even in- 
volving a policy of genocide, is 


not the right way to end 
them.—A. D. Howe. SMITH, 
Putney. 


Too Anti-Church? 


Sirn,—Y our correspondent, 
Adrian de Peyer of Germany, 
may read a lot of anti-Christian 
comment in The Humanist, but 
I think that the other issues he 
mentions receive equal attention. 

He must remember that not 
all humanists are in agreement 
about H-bomb disarmament ; 
however, Bertrand Russell’s peti- 
tion was presented in this maga- 
zine some months ago. Articles 
on the arts and sciences are 
certainly not lacking—for ex- 
ample, Hyman Levy’s ‘Race to 
the Moon’ in the December 
1960 issue. 

When looking for an active 
movement, he must be aware 
that humanism only attracts 
the minority—via the reason, 
as opposed to the emotional 
appeals of popular religion. 
Billy Graham will be in Man- 
chester in 1961 offering a firm 
and constructive dogma to the 
masses; but humanists are far 
too individualistic to adopt any 
comparable compaign. Human- 
ists must believe in their con- 
victions but need not be too 


concerned about activity as a 
movement, — DENIS COBELL, 
Portslade, Sussex. 


Sir,—With respect to Mr 
Esther’s letter, the reason why 
some humanists prefer atheism 
to agnosticism is simply that the 
latter is unnecessary. If I in- 
form you (rather happily) that 
at the moment there is no rattle- 
snake coiled about my _ type- 
writer, I am recording as much 
a fact of Nature as I am when 
I. state that there is no god 
coiled about the cosmos. Of 
course, reason dictates that we 
reject infallibility: I may be 
mistaken. Crotalus may be 
lying across the keys; Jahveh 
may be constricting the stars in 
his slow length. But the prob- 
ability against both is so strong 
that it is unnecessary for me in 
daily communication to qualify 
my unbelief, as the agnostic 
qualifies his. 

The atheist does not so much 
‘profess not to believe in noth- 
ing’ as he professes not to 
believe in the something called 
by multitudes ‘God’. Mr Esther’s 
(and Professor Ayer’s) sugges- 
tion that atheism is absurd be- 
cause the concept of God is 
meaningless is certainly import- 
ant. But this argument is more 
appropriate to an intra-humanist 
dialogue than to the wider dia- 
logue in which humanists try to 
disabuse the naive of their belief 
in the existence of a substantive 
deity. The semantic argument is 
complementary to, not a denial 
of, the scientific approach which 
concerns itself with the exist- 
ence of things. 

May I also comment upon 
the current controversy regard- 
ing the function of The 
Humanist. Those who criticize 
the magazine for its unrelenting 
attacks upon religion fail, I 
think, to recognize (1) that an 
examination of the history of 
religion and the psychology of 
the pious is in itself for many 
humanists an exciting study; 
and (2) that religion, especially 
Christianity, is still a deterrent 
to progress. Humanists do not 
attack Christianity because they 
have to relieve themselves of an 
excess of bile or because they 
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perversely dedicate themselves 
to alienating possible converts 
from Little Bethel. They attack 
because Christianity in many 
ways continues to retard 
scientific progress, humanitarian 
measures, and, among many 
other things, social justice. 

Unfortunately, Christianity is 
scotched, not slain. When Bible- 
belt Fundamentalists remove 
anti-evolution laws in Tennes- 
see, when Roman Catholics no 
longer support inhumane divorce 
laws and no longer threaten a 
boycott of an_ international 
birth-control programme, when 
all the varieties of Christian ex- 
pression adjust to the exigencies 
of reality, then we humanists 
can split into sects and engage 
in a prolonged and delightful 
holy war over atheism versus 
agnosticism (or, which tempts 
me sorely, over the censorship 
favoured by Mr Du Cann). As 
matters are now, it is of prac- 
tical necessity that we subdue 
our recalcitrant individualism 
and stop attacking each other 
with the rigorous impoliteness 
that has characterized some 
of the correspondence. 
—(Dr) CuHartes S. BLINDERMAN, 
Illinois, USA. 


Smr,—I find myself in agree- 
ment with Mr Billy Brown (July 
1960 Humanist)—‘our main 
concern should be not to 
oppose but to precede’. 

In his essay St Francis and 
Others Havelock Ellis wrote: 
‘For every religion begins as the 
glorious living flame of a lovely 
human _ personality—or so_ it 
seems—and continues as a bar- 
ren cinder heap. As such, as a 
Church, whether pagan or 
Christian, it can scarcely afford 
us either light or heat.’ 

As humanists our main aim 
should be (should it not?). to 
give ‘light and heat’ (in contrast 
to the Churches). And in his 
essay On Compromise John 
Morley wrote: ‘No one of any 
sense or knowledge now thinks 
the Christian religion had its 
origin in deliberate imposture. 
The modern freethinker does 
not attack; he explains.’ 


In conclusion, may I join 


with Mr Victor Purcell (Septem- 
60 


ber 1960 Humanist) in hoping 
that ‘the Editor will not be per- 
suaded to let them [the religious 
organizations] draw all of the 
teeth of his doughty little 
journal’.—F. L. Cooper, Hamp- 
ton, Australia. 


Humanist Teachers 


Sir,—With reference to the 
letter by Mr Bernard Davis 
(Humanist, December 1960), 
while I cannot pretend to know 
what goes on in the back rooms 
of Education Committees with 
regard to appointments, nor to 
have any experience outside 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne where I 
taught for thirty-eight years, yet, 
looking at things from the 
classroom, it seemed to me that 
the Newcastle Education Com- 
mittee has at all times been con- 
cerned to see that unorthodox 
opinion has been, at any rate, 
represented in appointments to 
headships. 

A Jewess friend of mine is 
Head of a Secondary Modern 
Girls’ school. An agnostic col- 
league was Head of a Secondary 
Modern Boys’ school. I served 
under a Roman Catholic Head 
in a Secondary Modern school 
and I also served under a Head- 
master who was the Chairman 
of an RPA branch and who was 
an atheist although born Jew. 
The trouble with this latter was 
that, when leading the morning 
act of worship, he was liable to 
bawl at an inattentive child: 
‘Remember that we are talking 
to your God and Maker! Con- 
centrate, boy, concentrate!’ In 
the staff room an hour later he 
could take a tough atheist line. 
This, to say the least, was con- 
fusing. 

I cannot presume to advise 
Mr Bernard Davis, but I do 
not think that being an agnostic 
would have hindered my own 
promotion. I don’t think that 
promotion would have been 
worth having if it meant dis- 
sembling throughout my career 
my opinions either on politics 
or religion. Teachers tend to be 
haunted by spooks, e.g. Free- 
masonry, Roman Catholicism, 
the Labour Party. the local 
Conservatives, Free Churchmen, 
etc. My own suggestion to all 





humanist teachers is: 
and integrity! But look to yo 
professional qualifications!’ "-. 
F. R. GriFFin, Newcastle. o 


Evidence Wanted 





Reason’, but his belief th 
Mohammed came to be en 
dowed with divine attribut 
and to be treated as a god 
was, in fact, deified—is so ungymes 
usual that he surely owes to hits fad 
readers some disclosure of thére al 
basis of this belief. He may béajthou 
right. Mohammed may havépalis ¢ 
been deified, but he must nolyears 
blame me if I say I cannot;pemo 
believe it until the reasons formany 
Andrea Pennard’s somewhat eX-the Jo 
traordinary statement are dis- provec 
closed.—J. S$. K. Patrick, Leeds. fact, ; 
hi 
Sir,—Your contributor cy 
Andrea Pennard, mentions ‘the\.omin 
lust for political power by the|<ocjet 
Roman Catholic Church’. In\gejig | 
recent years this has become pefor. 
more intense and more subtle, and n 
with its anonymous agents in| yse ni 
every walk of life. Its members|tg 
are in key positions in Broad- gener 
casting and the Press. Every! hody 
humanist should strive, not to| ergy « 
suppress this religion, but to\ a lea 
draw attention to the fact that} toget! 
Catholicism is an ideology, like wicx 
communism, with the ultimate 
aim of mastering the minds of 








all men.—J. FAULKNER IrvinG,| Cl 
Eaton-on-Tern, Shropshire. Replie 

‘The E 
History of Rationalism “— 

wora. 

Sir,—-Some of your readers 

may, like myself, have seen re-} gout 
cently that a‘ society has been | Conw 
formed for the study of Labour | $2 





History and it has set out to do| Feb | 


important work in the garnering 8°! 
of records and similar basic his- | struck 
rien 


torical undertakings. It occurs | 


to me that the time is now due | TUF 


for the formation of a society} Creec 








for the study of Rationalist — 
History. Much of it is import: | | 
ant for the ends to which | ough 
Robertson, Benn, or McCabe| “ ™ 
made use of it. But it is also | 

vitally important from the wider } AUS 
sociological angle as much of | tion. 
the freethinking history of } Ma" 
the last century throws a 














reat deal of light upon the 
ocial and political attitudes 
hown by various sections of 


‘Coura 
kK to yo 


1 : 19> A . 
tons! “hociety at the time. Of late, I 


ave been looking into the back- 
round of Charles Bradlaugh’s 
ovement. Much of it is asso- 


stle. 


al agree 


Pennardl jated with local groups in 


sipli ondon and the provinces. Not 
er nly is it almost impossible to 
be rocure some of the literature, 
ttrib Mut even the names of then well- 
ttributeynown lecturers such as Mrs 
a god~jaw, Councillor Slater, J. E. 
5 SO UNsymes or Touzeau Parris have 
oe & hiss faded that their personalities 
> Of thésre almost beyond recovery. 
May LGAlthough many of the secular 
Y Navehalls existed only some eighty 
lust NOlvears ago, their identity and 
_Canndlmemory have disappeared in 
se fot many cases and inquiries from 
vat €X-the local librarian have often 
ve dis: proved far from productive. In 
» Leeds.fact, a very great deal of the 
_ freethinking history of this 
ULOT neriod is in real danger of be- 
* the\coming lost beyond recall. A 
she the society or group working in this 
vol Infield might rescue a great deal 
€COMe before it is altogether too late 
subtle, and might build up archives of 
— in! yse not only to freethinkers but 
Br €fSito sociological historians in 
road-| seneral. I wonder whether some- 
Every! body having both time and en- 
“ tO ergy could be persuaded to take 
Ut to) a lead in getting such a group 
ct that) tosether?—F. H. AMPHLETT 
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e. Replies to Box Nos should be addressed to 
‘The Humanist’, 40 Drury Lane, London, 
WC2. Rates: Personal 3d, Trade 4d, per 
word. Box Numbers \|s extra. 


LECTURES 


€n T€-| souTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
been Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WCIl. 
abour SUNDAYS, 11 am. Feb 5—Mrs Dorothy 
Pickles, MA: The Moral Crisis in France. 
to do | Feb 12—Donald G. MacRae, MA: The 
lering Revolution in the Social Sciences. Feb 19 
. —Prof Hyman Levy, DSc: Are We Moon- 
Cc his- | struck? Feb 26—Dr W. E. Swinton: The 
\ecurs | Orient Turns to Science. 


v due | TUESDAYS 7.15 pm. Open Discussions. 
sciet | Feb 7—The Young Offender: Mrs V 
Cc e' Yj} Creech Jones, Feb 14—Sex Education— 
nalist | When, Where, How?: Dr Margaret Blair. 
port- | Feb 21—Communism, As State Canital- 
Port- || ism and Imperialism?: Dr John Lewis. 
vhich || Feb 28—Mystical Experiences, Knowledge 
Cabe | or Nonsense?: Geoffrey Elkan. 
} 


also MISCELLANEOUS 


vider | AUSTRALIAN visitor, TT, bachelor, 72, 
| healthy, wishes economical accommoda- 
h of tion, mainly sleening, in. London, from 
of | March 1961. RPA or Ethical Society 

a 


eaders 





: members preferred.—Box No. H10. 








HUMANIST FRONT 


potts at the age of ninety- 

eight the RPA loses its 
oldest member. He was elected 
honorary associate in 1904, 
when Holyoake was Chairman 
and the publishing list included 
Leslie Stephen’s An Agnostic’s 
Apology and Renan’s Life of 
Jesus. The following year he 
brought out The Secret Woman, 
dedicated to Swinburne, a dra- 
matic version of which was 
banned by the Lord Chamber- 
lain. The success of later plays, 
especially The Farmer’s Wife 
and Yellow Sands at least 
brought financial compensation 
for the rebuff. In sixty years he 
published two hundred and fifty 
books. At his best he deserved 
to be called ‘the Hardy of the 
West country’. 

* * * 


B» the death of Eden Phill- 


He was a regular reader of 
this journal, When the name 
Literary Guide was changed to 
The Humanist in October 1956 
he sent the following message 
to the editor: ‘In my long life I 
welcomed the rise and mourned 
the failure of many journals 
that lacked the stamina to sup- 
port neglect, but none in my 
experience ever came to the 
battle for existence so well 
armed and supplied with those 
vital principles which support 
and sustain your cause, and we 
are doubly fortunate that in 
these critical days of disillusion 
and doubt The Humanist has at 
her helm a master helmsman to 
win the enthusiasm of his able 
and willing crew.’ 

Overpraise no doubt, but wel- 
come and moving to recollect 
now that Eden Phillpotts’ own 
voyage has ended. He lived life 
to the full and his enjoyment 
of it was communicated to 
countless others. 

* * * 


Correspondents are again re- 
minded that we are unable to 
publish many excellent letters 
received because they are too 
long. It is not always possible 
to shorten them at this end, but 


We must reserve the right to do 
so. The opinions expressed by 
contributors to this journal are 
not necessarily endorsed by the 
RPA. Vegans who protest at 
the criticism of vegetarianism 
by Mr Michael Briggs, a bio- 
chemist, in the January 
Humanist may have forgotten 
that the opposite point of view 
was admirably stated by Miss 
M. Oldfield Howey in August, 
1959. Both sides have been 
given a fair hearing. We wel- 
come hard hitting, but not 
abuse, on all topics of interest 
to humanists. 
* * * 


Mr E. C. Francis, 178 Court 
Lane, Dulwich, London, S.E.21, 
would be glad to hear from 
rationalists in the Dulwich area, 
either to make contact or to 
form a local rationalist group, 
if this proves feasible. 


* * * 
Mr R. G. Dolling, 96 Salis- 
bury Road, Barnet, Herts, 


would like to contact humanists 
in and around Barnet with a 
view to forming a humanist 
group in the district. 


Group Activities 


Tunbridge Wells Humanist 
Group, 3 Eden Road, Tunbridge 
Wells. Sunday, Feb 26, 7.30 pm, 
Prof A. N. Tucker, ‘A Visit to 
Moscow’. 


RPA (Glasgow Branch), Central 
Halls, 25 Bath St, Glasgow. Sun- 
day, Feb 19, 3 pm, Hugh Macdiar- 
mid, ‘Scots’ Literature and the 
Church’. 


Brighton & Hove Humanist 
Group, Arnold House Hotel, 
Montpelier Terrace, Brighton. Sun- 
day, Feb 5, 5.30 pm, C. 4 
Millard, ‘An Immaterial Universe’. 


Edinburgh Humanist Group, 
25 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 
Friday, Feb 10, 7.30 pm, Dr K. 
Little, ‘The Meaning of the Term 


0° 


“Race” ’: 

Southend & District Humanist 
Society, Leigh Community Centre. 
Saturday, Feb 25, 7 pm, Dr S. 
Cotgrove, ‘Is the Family Facing a 
Moral Decline?’ 
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opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third correct 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to 


1 
9 
10 


22 
23 


25 
26 


28 


e sender of the first correct solution to be 


THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 





the value of half a guinea each. Entries shou 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword ’, 4 
Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must 
received not later than Friday, February 1 


RPA 


Donation: 
We £10 4s—A 
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CLUES DOWN 
1 Bassoon, ungifted and 


CLUES ACROSS 
Redden separately for 23 


(1-5-2-7) stupid (3) 
Mouse tamed by Petruchio 2 Numerical armour of the 
(5) just (6) 


3 Have a bet, mum! (7) 

4 I eat mint in privacy (8) 
5 Rose in elder (6) 

6 — ten at the summit 


The state of Mr Williams! 
(9) 


Bet on ham for a game 
(10) 


Flag in your eye (4) (4) 

Beauty’s equivalent, well 7 23’s less competent C.1.D. 

down ( officer (8) 

Widens our knowledge of 8 Logically merits beheading 
cricket (6) (e8)) 

Ornithological 11 Where 23 earned his bread? |/7 
magistrates (6) ; (5-6) 

In which a canoe might 15 Little digit for a trotter (8) 


well capsize! (5) 

Sugary gallery (4) 

An old coney lays a 
trail! (5-5) 

Nine treat and amuse (9) 
A Scotsman in company 
with an unfortunate 
Italian (5) 

Dotty orchestra for 23 
G-8-4) 


16 — like Milton’s pipe 
( 

19 Cited to Mussolini? (7) 

20 Pattern of the law (6) 

21 Any car might be the object 
of fashionable faith! (6) 

24 The barber’s harvest (4) 

27 A fellow in society (3) 
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THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DRURY 


LANE, LONDON, WC2. 


Telephone: Covent Garden 2077 








Please show this to a friend 


The Rationalist Press Association was founded by 
Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its objects are: To encour- 
age a rational approach to human problems; To provide 
a constructive alternative to the religious view of life: 
To promote the maximum use of science for human wel- 
fare; To defend freedom of thought and civil liberties; 
To publish books, pamphlets, and periodicals, and to 
sponsor conferences and campaigns designed to further 
these aims and all they entail. 


ALL MEMBERS RECEIVE : 

THE HuMANist (monthly for one year from date of 
joining) and THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL (published 
each January). 

SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER 

New members will also receive the following books FREE 

Search for Purpose. By Arthur E. Morgan. 207 pp. 

The Papacy in Politics Today. By Joseph McCabe. 144 pp. 

Jesus: Myth or History? By Archibald Robertson. 125 pp. 

In Search of the Real Bible. By A. D. Howell Smith. 
122 pp. 

The Rationalist Annual 1961. 100 pp. 





. K 
RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM 


I accept your Special Offer in The 
Humanist and enclose £1 Is 
($3.50) entitling me to member- 
ship of .the Rationalist Press 
Association for one year from date 
of enrolment. I am in agreement 
with the objects of the Association 
and undertake to abide by the 
Rules and Regulations set forth 
in the Memorandum and Articles 
of Association.* 

[BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE] 

MR 

MRS 


MISS 
TITLE J 


ADDRESS 


Initials 


SIGNATURE 
*Free on request 
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RPA DEVELOPMENT 
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ABERDEEN.—Tom Fyfe 
176 Garthdee Rd, Aberdeen. 
ACTON & DISTRICT HUM : 
GROUP (formerly Chiswick & Distri 
Group).—H. Penfold, 22 Standish Roa 
London, W6. 

BASILDON.—Mrs H. de Manbey, 
Honeypot Lane, Basildon, Essex. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Colin Campbell, 2 
Walmley Rd, Sutton Coldfield. 
BRIGHTON & HOVE.—Miss Carew, 
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CARDIFF.—W. T. Morgan, 11 Heat 
St, Cardiff. 
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